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Protect Your Profits 
at Their Startins Point 


FRANKLIN FRANKLIN 


BLACKLEG BACTERIN ABORTION VACCINE 


AFETY from Blackleg loss! HE practice of vaccinating young breed- 
: That’s the protection every stockman ing stock for protection against infec- 


seeks when he goes to the trouble and ¢ tious abortion ( Bang’s Disease) is now , 
> expense of vaccinating. \ J officially recommended. wt 
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Users of FRANKLIN concentrated culture Brucella Abortus Vaccinte = produced by ff RAN IN 
Blackleg Bacterin enjoy a high degree of safety. This 6 Dr. es for immunizing calves is made fas Foti tere 
uniformly potent product has an outstanding 17- rom strain 19. its < 

year record for conferring lasting immunity with 


Such vaccinating is proving to be a practical solu- 
one dose. 


tion of the abortion problem in a rapidly increasing 
Why take chances when it’s easy and eco- number of herds throughout the cattle 
nomical to get practical immunity with At Local Drug regions. 

the famous FRANKLIN brand? Store Dealers — The cost is 25¢ a dose. 
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WHEN YOU START USING FRANKLIN'S YOU STOP LOSING CALVES 











LETTERS 


TRIP TO FORT WORTH 


Southwestern North Dakota and ad- 
joining territory have had an open winter 
and scarcely any cold weather or snow. 
Stock has been in very good condition. 
Some sections have been restocked the 
past year and before, but only to the 
extent of 40 to 60 per cent. Our route 
to the Fort Worth convention of the 
American National took us_ through 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Illinois, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, and of 
course part of Texas. From what I saw 
and learned, the sections we went 
through had as much stock as usual and 
some had quite an increase. Feeders are 
looking for favorable prices for their 
stock for some time yet. The meeting 
at Fort Worth had good representation, 
but Fort Worth forgot all about the trip 
to Mexico City they promised us a year 
ago. I learned that the National has the 
highest membership in its history today. 
That is fine, but even more stockmen 
should send in dues, because the associ- 
ation is doing a great work for them. 
On our return trip from Fort Worth to 
Denver we noticed about as much vege- 
tation as we had ever seen in that sec- 
tion of the country. I notice that -the 
Denver stock show this year is again 
bigger and better.—ANDREW JOHNSTON, 
President, North Dakota Stockmen’s As- 
sociation. 


ONE OF THE BEST 


Enclosed please find a dollar bill. 
Please send me your book, the AMERI- 
CAN CATTLE PRODUCER, for one year 
starting with your next publication. I 
read one of your copies and think it is 
one of the best published to keep any 
livestock person informed on conditions. 
—Don C. MartTIn, Baylor County, Tex. 


BEST PROSPECTS 


The livestock in this section, in my 
opinion, never had any better prospects. 
Prices are fair, ranging about 85 per 
cent of normal. Fall cattle and sheep 
shipments are heavier than average. I 
join the rest of the readers in the hope 
of a speedy recovery for Mr. Poole, 
whose writings I have enjoyed for a 
good many years.—J. P. CASABANNE, 
Eddy County, N. M. 


FINE WEATHER 


We are having fine weather. For 
thirty days we had about ten inches of: 
rain. We need some sunshine. Cattle are 
wintering in good shape. There are 
some calves for sale yet at 9 and 10 
cents and cows at $65 to $90 a head. 
There is plenty of hay at $7 per ton.— 
C. E. Lepgetrer, Eastland County, Tex. 


OUTLOOK GOOD 


Livestock is doing well this winter. 
There is plenty of moisture, so the out- 
look for spring is good—JAMEs M. 
Scorup, San Juan County, Utah. 
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-with everything from planes to potatoes 


T’S only natural that the need 

for building airplanes for de- 
fense should be in the spotlight 
just now. 


That need is new and dramatic, 
and—as perhaps few people know 
—it’s a job in which every state in 
the union plays a part. 


In the list of materials needed is 
everything from abrasives, acids, 
aluminum and antimony to tin, 
tungsten, turpentine, wool and 
zinc. 


According to one well-informed 
writer, “55 per cent of the average 
requirements for aircraft fabrica- 
tion is shipped in excess of 1,500 
miles for assembly’’—which means 
the American railroads will do 
the major transportation job. 


They will do the job for the avia- 
tion industry just as they do for all 
the industries of America—and 
beyond that, they’ll do the job for 


America’s 6,800,000 farms. 


Now the fact is, the job the rail- 
roads do in serving farms is far 
bigger and more exacting than the 
one that’s done for the airplane 
industry—as shown by the figures’ 
for one simple crop, potatoes. 


In the year 1939, for example, 
3,193,373 tons of potatoes moved 
to market by rail. 


The big fact is—the American: 
railroads handle not only the needs 
of defense but the needs of every- 
day life—the food we eat, the 
clothes we wear, the fuel that 
warms us, and all the things we 
use every day— and do it with 
such smoothness that folks seldom 
give it a thought. 


Isn’t that the best evidence that 
the railroads are America’s No. 1 
transportation system in compe- 
tence as well as size? 


NOW—TRAVEL ON CREDIT 


America’s railroads offer new, simple 
installment payment plan for trips and tours. 
You can take your car along too. 
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THE BEST KNOWN rand 
IN THE CATTLE COUNTRY 














NO. 3 NO. 4 
3/16” diam. 3/16” diam, 
YY” length 4” length 


Mineralized No minerals 


NO, 1 NO. 2 
%" diameter 5” diameter 
1%” length yy” length 
Mineralized Mineralized 


A. E. STALEY 


DECATUR 


Staley’s Soybean Oil Meal Pellets 


Cow and calf herds suffer when 
snow and cold weather arrive and 
feed becomes scarce. 


Staley’s Soybean Oil Meal Pellets 
contain the protein and minerals re- 
quired for growth and milk produc- 
tion—plus the carbohydrates and fat 
required to furnish heat and energy. 


They are made on a formula sug- 
gested by leading western ranchers. 
Write or wire for prices, samples, 
and literature. 
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COW MEN PROBE PROBLEMS 


AT FORT WORTH 


OOD PRICES, AMPLE RANGE AND 

feed, and prospect of continued brisk 
demand describes the status of the na- 
tion’s beef cattle business as of January 
7-9. Cattlemen attending the forty-fourth 
annual convention of the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association in Fort 
Worth conceded this happy state of 
affairs. But there are other problems 
that go into making a ranch go. It is 
these problems that cattlemen probe 
when they go to a convention. 


Stressed was the danger of bringing 
foot-and-mouth disease into this country. 
It is not a new danger to the cattlemen. 
They have faced it ever since the Argen- 
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tine sanitary convention was proposed 
in 1935. But it became doubly important 
because of the responsibility assumed by 
the stockmen in the country’s national 
defense program to produce to their best 
ability adequate meat for the Army, the 
Navy, and civilians. If the present sani- 
tary embargo is modified now, “the 
greatest possible disaster could come to 
the livestock industry.” 


In the first resolution adopted by the 
cattlemen, such full co-operation in na- 
tional defense was pledged. The resolu- 
tion pointed out that beef cattle produc- 
tion has been increasing the past several 
years and that undoubtedly the increase 


would continue. This, it said, makes it 
unnecessary to assume “the great risk 
involved in importing meat from surplus 
producing countries.” 

In another resolution the cattlemen re- 
peated their opposition to modification of 
the embargo applying to countries where 
foot-and-mouth disease exists. An out- 
break of that disease here “might easily 
become serious enough to impede prog- 
ress of the country’s national defense 
program,” they declared. 

On Tuesday morning leaders of the 
association launched the committee meet- 
ings in their executive committee session 
to discuss convention strategy and hear 
reports of the association’s traffic coun- 
sel, Charles Blaine, and its secretary, 
F. E. Mollin. 

The convention proper opened in the 
afternoon, with the addresses of welcome 
by Jay Taylor, president of the Texas 
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Denver Record Stockman Photos 


Part of the group from the West and Northwest whose routes to Fort Worth converged at Denver. Shown here boarding 
the train at Denver for Fort Worth are: Top left, left to right—Oda Mason, Laramie, Wyoming; Mrs. Dan Clark, Ashton, Idaho; 
Mrs. Oda Mason and Dan Clark, Ashton, Idaho; boarding Pullman—President J. Elmer Brock and family, Kaycee, Wyoming, 
and W. A. Braiden, La Jara, Colorado; seated—Dr. B. F. Davis and Fred W. Beier, Denver. Bottom row—George Smith, Arthur, 
Nevada; Loren Bamert, Ione, California; John Curry, San Francisco, California; Mr. and Mrs. Jack Arnold, Birney, Montana; 
Kelso Musser, Delta, Colorado; and Roy Case, Ridgeway, Colorado; William Wright, Deeth, Nevada; Chris Ahbott, Hyannis, 
Nebraska; and Jim Prude, Denver; Mrs. John MacKenzie, Mrs. Abbott, Mrs. Forrest Bassford, and Mrs. Wright. 
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and Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Asso- 
ciation; W. L. Pier, treasurer, Fort Worth 
Chamber of Commerce; Honorable I. N. 
McCrary, mayor of Fort Worth; B. B. 
Stone, president, Fort Worth Chamber of 
Commerce. Response was made by Cap- 
tain B. C. Mossman, of Roswell, New 
Mexico. 

President J. Elmer Brock, of Kaycee, 
Wyoming, presided. In his annual ad- 
dress reviewing the major problems con- 
fronting the cattlemen, he emphasized 
the industry’s ability to carry its share 
of the load in national defense. The 
available cattle supply, he said, approxi- 
mates 71,000,000—a number reached only 
four times in the history of the nation. 

Secretary F. E. Mollin in reporting on 
the work of the association said that at- 
tempted modification of the reciprocal 
trade act was the industry’s hardest 
fight of the year. He said that the live- 
stock industry “must contemplate that 
any concessions that might be written 
into a trade agreement now under the 
pressure of advocates of all-American 
solidarity will be available at the close 
of the war to European countries who 
have made no concessions.” This is an- 
other argument, he said, why important 
agricultural concessions should not be 
made. Secretary Mollin’s address will 
be found on another page. 

First Vice-President Frank S. Boice, 
who is also chairman of the legislative 
committee, reported on the work, much 
of it in Washington, of that important 
body last year. Full report on page 11. 

Dr. W. I. Myers, of Cornell University, 
former governor of the Farm Credit 
Administration, recommended that the 
Farm Credit Administration be re-estab- 
lished as an independent agency of the 
government. “Farmer ownership of the 
federal land banks should not be sacri- 
ficed for the doubtful advantages of a 
government guaranteed mortgage sys- 
tem,” he said. He suggested ways of 
improving the co-operative operation and 
efficiency of the administration. 

Dan Casement, widely known cattle- 
man of Manhattan, Kansas, spoke on the 
Quarter-Horse. He urged support for 
the American Quarter-Horse Associa- 
tion, formed in Fort Worth last March. 
He pointed out that the Quarter-Horse 
has earned a place not only as the pre- 
eminent horse of the cow country but as 
“the horse that most nearly typifies all 
that is best in the tradition of the entire 
West.” Immediate steps should be taken 
to insure the preservation of the blood 
of the animal, he said. 

i “Necessity for Closer Co-operation in 
American Agriculture” was the topic of 
a talk by Oscar Johnston, president of 
the National Cotton Council of America. 
He said that leaders of the cotton and 
cattle industry must organize their com- 
mon interests and join hands if they are 
to have strength comparable to the 
Northeast in shaping the nation’s poli- 
cies. Much governmental policy has 
been taken care of in the past by power- 
ful forces in the Northeast, he said. 
“The freight rate structures have been 


“ 


discriminatory, so have labor laws and 
other types of legislation.” 

Colonel Ernest O. Thompson, chair- 
man of the Texas Board of Railroad 
Commissioners, spoke on “Texas.” His 
address referred largely to Texas’ “tre- 
mendous” resources. He was followed by 
a round-table discussion on “National 
Defense and Foreign Trade,” led by 
Henry G. Boice. 

Vice-President Frank Boice presided 
at the afternoon session of the second 
day, first calling on R. C. Pollock, man- 
ager of the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board, who gave an introductory 
address to the motion picture, “Meat and 
Romance,” displayed to the convention 
by the Meat Board. 

John H. Moninger, of Chicago, repre- 
senting the American Meat Institute, 
told the convention the meat industry 
should emphasize the high food value 
and economy of its product. He declared 
that results of a consumer survey show 
that American consumers do not know 
the facts about meat’s great food value. 
Meat ads will correct this, he said. 

Argentina’s disease problem and mar- 
keting troubles in the cattle business of 
that country were discussed by Eugene 
J. Hayward, of Cimarron, New Mexico. 
“Although the pampas is a wonderful 
cattle country, the producers of Argen- 
tina have several very serious problems. 
Disease greatly hampers their produc- 
tion, especially foot-and-mouth disease, 
contagious abortion, Texas fever, and 
tuberculosis. In a review of the losses 
of their livestock industry, foot-and- 
mouth disease stands out in a class by 
itself as a plague for which there is yet 
no known control,’ he said. Premium 
prices for high-quality meat products 
cannot be insured so long as Argentina’s 
“non-competitive marketing system, by 
which the packer dictates prices and 
gives preference to more important sell- 
ers,” exists and so long as overproduc- 
tion of meat occurs so easily, he said. 

Dr. W. E. Cotton, of the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Alabama, 
discussed the “Use of Vaccines in Con- 
trol of Livestock Diseases.” 

G. A. Eastwood, president of Armour 
and Company, in his address pointed to 
two major mutual problems confronting 
packers and producers. “One of these 
problems is to increase the demands for 
meat to a point which will permit com- 
plete utilization of the productive capac- 
ity of your ranches and our distributive 
machinery,” he said. The other problem 
is to increase the amount of meat eaten 
either by increasing incomes of those in 
the lower income brackets or by lower- 
ing the price of meat through improve- 
ment in methods and practices. This 
suggestion, he emphasized, did not mean 
that stockmen or packers should operate 
at a loss. 

Chester H. Gray, Washington, D. C., 
director of the National Highway Users’ 
Conference, wound up the speaking pro- 
gram with an address, “Highway Bar- 
riers and National Defense.” 

Committee meetings held during the 


convention included that of the commit- 
tee on brand, theft, and sanitary regula. 
tions. For a summary of its report the 
reader is referred to page 13 of June, 
1940, issue. 

The PRODUCER is continuing its custom 
of printing several of the addresses jn 
this issue; others will appear later. 

Entertainment at the convention con- 
sisted of a men’s smoker and _ ladies’ 
buffet supper in the evening of the first 
day and a breakfast for secretaries of 
state and local associations, luncheon for 
presidents of state associations, a ladies’ 
style show and luncheon, and the annual 
banquet and dance on the second day. 

Resolutions adopted are summarized 
in the editorial section of this issue. 

Officers named for the coming year 
were: J. Elmer Brock, Kaycee, Wyo- 
ming, president; Frank S. Boice, Sonoita, 
Arizona, first vice-president; W. H. Don- 
ald, Melville, Montana; L. C. Montgom- 
ery, Heber, Utah; J. H. Nason, Spear- 
fish, South Dakota; Roy Parks, Midland, 
Texas; S. D. Sinton, San Francisco, 
California, second vice-presidents. F. E. 
Mollin, of Denver, was reappointed sec- 
retary and Chas. E. Blaine and Calvin 
Blaine, of Phoenix, Arizona, traffic 
counsels. 

Next year’s convention will be held at 
Salt Lake City. 


PRESIDENT BROCK’S 
ANNUAL ADDRESS 


NOTHER EVENTFUL YEAR HAS 
passed, and national and _ interna- 
tional problems have increase and in- 
tensified; likewise have problems of 
our indvstry. Yet, due to the nature of 
our business, and, still more, the so1nd- 
ness of our long-term policies, we are in 
better shape to mect new and complex 
situations than the average business. 
Cattle prices are reasonably satisfac- 
tory and there is ample feed and forage 
available. We are gratified that both pro- 
ducers and feeders are benefiting from 
increased demands for their products, 
the reasons for which I will touch upon. 
You will hear, during this convention, 
reports of our efforts during the past 
year and of developments relating to 
livestock sanitation, trade treaties, 
freight rates, advertising and grading 
of beef, public domain and forest, farm 
credit, the AMERICAN CATTLE PRoDUCER, 
as well as a report of the fiscal status of 
our organization, and other matters 
pertinent to the industry. 


Sanitation 


The Bureau of Animal Industry re- 
cently announced that the last two coun- 
ties in the United States were declared 
modified accredited tuberculosis free 
areas. 

The Bang’s disease program was orlg- 
inally started as a cattle reduction 
scheme. Dr. John R. Mohler, chief of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry, recently 
approved calfhood vaccination, in con- 
junction with the blood test, for the 
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eradication or contro! of this disease. 
His suggestion was endorsed by unani- 
mous vote of the United States Live 
Stock Sanitary Association. The indus- 
try is indeed grateful to Dr. Mohler and 
his department, as well as to veteri- 
narians and laymen, for co-operating in 
the experiments with vaccine control 
which make this step possible. 

Exhaustive tests by vaccinating calves 
between the ages of four and eight 
months indicate almost 100 per cent of 
immune animals. Vaccination of either 
a calf or a mature cow definitely does 
not produce a spreader of the malady 
which would endanger disease-free ani- 
mals. 

Bang’s vaccine is manufactured from 
what is known as strain 19 and is pro- 
duced under license and careful super- 
vision of the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try. This assures the industry an ade- 
quate supply of a reliable product. 

There is justification for some super- 
vision over dairy herds, where human 
health is involved; but we see no reason 
why Bang’s vaccine cannot now be used 
by the beef producer in the same man- 
ner as we use blackleg vaccine. Any 
state legislation or regulation which may 
prevent this should be opposed. The in- 
dustry can now build up immune herds 
by calfhood vaccination, instead of clean 
herds 100 per cent susceptible to the dis- 
ease, by the test and slaughter method. 

For some years past there have been 
increasing losses in various sections of 
the country due to septicemia, or calf- 
hood pneumonia. While it is generally 
believed that vaccination, if done some 
little time before shipment, will prevent 
such losses, yet it is often impractical to 
vaccinate until just at the time of ship- 
ment. Therefore it would seem that 
further research into the causes and con- 
trol of this disease should be made. Your 
officers recommended such action to offi- 
cials of the Bureau of Animal Industry 
at a recent conference in Chicago. We 
were informed that the bureau was then 
taking steps to meet this situation as 
rapidly as possible. Some shippers have 
found it beneficial to wet down, with a 
mild disinfectant, dusty pens and stock 
cars. But mere preventive measures can 
be classed only as a temporary aid, 


State Sanitary Barriers 


National tuberculosis accreditation and 
calfhood vaccination for Bang’s disease 
should go a long way toward doing away 
with the too numerous and complicated 
state sanitary embargoes, now so costly 
and troublesome to the industry. The 
contradictory restrictions by different 
states as safeguards against the same 
disease are confusing to the laymen. 
These do not inspire either confidence or 
co-operation on the part of the cattle- 
men, as they clearly indicate a profes- 
sion divided against itself. 

One of the original purposes in the 
creation of the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try was to set up a tribunal for the es- 
tablishment of adequate uniform sani- 
tary regulations for the interstate or 
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President J. Elmer Brock 


intersectional movement of livestock. 
The bureau is composed of top men in 
the veterinary profession and can be 
trusted to take steps preventing inter- 
state movement of livestock where any 
disease threat is involved. It would there- 
fore seem only right and proper that its 
regulations as to interstate movement of 
livestock be more generally recognized 
than is the case today. 

Reciprocal Trade 


The American National, co-operating 
with other agricultural groups, opposed 
the renewal of the Reciprocal Trade Act 
by every logical means available. The 
fact that the act finally passed the Sen- 
ate by the narrow margin of five votes 
is evidence of effective opposition. Sec- 
retary Mollin’s testimony before both 
House and Senate committees was most 
forceful and outstanding. The close mar- 
gin by which the act was renewed devel- 
oped a tendency to restrain its use by its 
proponents, so our efforts were not a 
total loss. 


It has been impossible to evaluate re- 
sults of existing treaties with a world at 
war. It is clearly evident that the 
twenty treaties in force before hostili- 
ties did not bear out the widely public- 
ized claims of the State Department as 
instruments to insure peace among na- 
tions. 


Our present concern is with the pro- 
posed treaties with South America, espe- 
cially Argentina. Our attention was re- 
cently attracted to a booth of the De- 
partment of Agriculture at the Chicago 
International Stock Show. Two book- 
lets were passed out. One was entitled, 
“More Trade With Latin America, the 
Key to Hemisphere Solidarity,” and the 
other was the January publication of 
the department’s “Foreign Agriculture,” 
thirty pages of which were devoted to 


the subject of production of cattle in 
Argentina. 

Neither of these booklets contained 
anything objectionable; yet to a cowman 
they cannot help but remind him of the 
statements of Dr. Leopoldo Melo, Argen- 
tine delegate to the Havanna conference, 
when he reportedly said that the time 
would be “propitious” after our election 
to take up the question of Argentine 
meats. Likewise we are also reminded 
of the statement made in a Denver speech 
last November by Mordicai Ezekial, 
economist of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, to the effect that it is now all right 
to bring in Argentine meats. 

It is futile to expect to stimulate any 
considerable volume of trade between our 
country and another whose main ex- 
ports are of a type directly competitive 
with our own agricultural products, 

Any considerable benefits to Latin 
America at our expense would be short- 
lived and not worth the disrupting of 
one of our basic industries, especially 
during our present emergency. 

As evidence of this, I quote you the 
statement of Jose Maria Cantillo, former 
minister of Argentina, as printed in a 
dispatch of last September 9. 

“My country is in favor of continental 
defense against aggression, but we 
Argentines also are believers in the ben- 
efits of autonomous action. We cannot 
undertake alliances or make commit- 
ments that overlook the fact that Argen- 
tina’s markets are in Europe and not the 
United States. 

“If the United States is eager to lend 
money, it will be hard for Argentina or 
any other South American country to 
turn down the loans. But we all will 
accept the loans with the knowledge that 
it will settle no problem whatever. At 
best, a loan will be merely a gesture of 
good will.” 

If the United States must buy good- 
will in the interest of Western Hemis- 
phere solidarity, then let the entire 
country share in the burden in the form 
of loans rather than trade the cattle 
industry for it. 

Increased development of air routes 
to South America seems to us a more 
logical method of developing understand- 
ing and goodwill, as well as a means 
of stimulating trade in non-competitive 
products. 


Packer Advertising 


The long-term meat advertising pro- 
gram by the American Meat Institute is 
now well under way. It is too soon to 
determine results accurately, but indica- 
tions to date are good. The American 
National has for some time advocated 
such a program and we are deeply grate- 
ful to the processors for their action. 
We fully realize that at least a portion 
of the expense is borne by the producers, 
but this is spread over the entire indus- 
try in a more equitable manner than any 
we can effectuate. This program will 
keep, meat before the consuming public, 
along with competing commodities, and 
should regain for it a measure of its 
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diminished importance on the American 
table. 
Meat Grading 


Reports on meat grading reveal that 
a total of 441,000,000 pounds were 
graded during the first nine months of 
1940. This total has been exceeded only 
once when, in 1938, 460,000,000 pounds 
were graded during a like period. It is 
only logical that as meat advertising 
progresses it will increase the demand 
for graded beef. A commodity that can 
be definitely identified by a stamp relia- 
bly insuring quality can be publicized 
more cheaply and effectively than by 
generalized advertising, and this service 
is a real protection to the consumer, 

The American National has been the 
leading supporter of the beef grading 
program since its inauguration in 1927. 
We fully believe that the meat advertis- 
ing program now under way could not 
possibly hope to meet with complete suc- 
cess except on the basis of insuring to 
the consumer the quality of the adver- 
tised product, and this can be done only 
through meat grading. In meats, as in 
everything else, assured quality and ad- 
vertising must go hand in hand. 


Meat Board 


The activities of the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board are of growing 
importance, and this organization is de- 
serving of your hearty support. Tomor- 
row you will see the film, “Meat and Ro- 
mance,” which is the result of one of 
its latest major activities, and Mr. Pol- 
lock will tell you of the wide distribu- 
tion this film will receive. Likewise, the 
board is co-operating in every way pos- 
sible with the American Meat Institute 
in the advertising program to which I 
have just referred. So, today, through 
the combined activities of these two 
great organizations, our industry for 
the first time in its history is having its 
wares properly displayed before the con- 
suming public. We are honored by the 
fact that our past president, Albert 
Mitchell, is now serving as chairman of 
the Meat Board. 


Public Domain and Forest 


The public domain and forest admin- 
istrations are of most vital concern to 
the stockmen operating in the public 
domain states. The legislative progress 
on these questions will be reported on 
in some detail by the proper committee 
chairman. The full discussion of. these 
problems and the formulation of future 
plans of action will be one of the most 
important functions of this convention. 
Since interest in these is mostly confined 
to eleven states, these matters will be 
primarily dealt with by the standing 
committees. 


Farm Credit 


Our position urging the return of the 
Farm Credit Administration from con- 
trol by the Department of Agriculture 
to its former independent status was ap- 
proved a year ago. We co-operated with 
other agricultural organizations in the 
preparation and introduction of the Gil- 
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lette bill. This bill, if enacted into a 
law, will make the return mandatory. 
This legislation should be pressed in the 
present session of Congress. 

Indications are that the administra- 
tion will press for passage of legislation 
similar to the Wheeler-Jones bill intro- 
duced early last year—a measure which 
would completely change the land bank 
system as we know it today. The fail- 
ure of this bill to pass the last session 
was due to the fact that some of its 
sponsors became lukewarm after realiz- 
ing the full intent of the measure. 

Such legislation, by making of the 
land banks federal lending institutions, 
would allow them to compel compliance 
by borrowers in any: agricultural pro- 
gram decided upon. One of the declared 
objectives of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration in pressing for more discretion- 
ary authority, is to make “more farmers 
landowners” by the “suspended payment, 
rest periods on debt payments,” and 
other flexible credit provisions. 

Making landowners out of farmers is 
most meritorious, but the enervating in- 
fluence of accomplishing this through 
unsound credit and the socializing of 
agriculture makes it of doubtful benefit. 

Here may I digress to direct your at- 
tention to the contradictions of a grow- 
ing bureaucracy, the actions of which 
are seldom subject to a review of the 
courts and the activities of which are 
often clearly contrary to the expressed 
will of Congress. We refer specifically 
to the Farm Credit Administration’s ad- 
vocating more landowners while the For- 
est Service, another agency of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, announces as 
its objective, through the Green Book, 
or Senate Document 199, and subsequent 
releases, the repossession through pur- 
chase or condemnation of 150,000,000 
acres of privately owned land on which 
people now reside and earn a livelihood. 

Again the Department of the Interior, 
through the Grazing Service under the 
Taylor act practically prevents the pas- 
sage into private ownership of any of 
its 160,000,000 and odd acres. The 
Park Service, also under the Interior, 
has gobbled up in its hungry maw, 
through condemnation and otherwise, 
whole communities of old established 
homes and ranches. These are but a 
few of the agencies taking over privately 
owned lands, thereby increasing tax bur- 
dens on lands remaining in private own- 
ership. 


The Cattle Industry 
in National Defense 


The cattle industry is well prepared 
to carry its share of the load in national 
defense. Statistical estimates of total 
cattle numbers will show an increase of 
around 3,000,000 for the year just passed 
indicating an available supply of around 
71,000,000, a number reached but foyy 
times in the history of our country. This 
cattle supply, together with an abun- 
dance of feed, assures this nation an ade. 
quate supply of beef for any emergency 
even with our increased population, 


One of the major dangers confronting 
the industry is the menace of foot-and- 
mouth disease. Outbreaks of this dis- 
ease would surely follow importations of 
fresh meat from Argentina or other 
South American countries. While we all 
realize the severe economic damage that 
would be done our industry if forced to 
compete with low-cost South American 
beef, yet such damage would be entirely 
overshadowed by the paralyzing effect 
that a major outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
disease in this country would have. Con- 
vinced of the fact that the greatest con- 
tribution we can make to national de- 
fense is to maintain a continuing supply 
of good, wholesome beef, we urge that 
nothing should be done to upset or mod- 
ify the sanitary embargo which is the 
bulwark of protection from this disease 
today. 


Statistical Position of Cattle 


We are not so naive as to forecast the 
future price of cattle, yet we would be 
remiss if we did not direct your atten- 
tion to some factors to be carefully 
watched during this era of rapidly 
changing events, 


Preliminary estimates as I have indi- 
cated are for a total cattle population of 
close to 71,000,000 January 1. This is but 
3,000,000 below the 1934 population. 
Numbers available for slaughter are cer- 
tainly a factor in price paid producers. 
History indicates cattle numbers are re- 
duced only either as the result of a 
drought or depression. Present indica- 
tions are for increased marketing of cat- 
tle and a 10 per cent decrease in mar- 
keting of hogs for 1941. 


On the other side of the picture we 
know from past experience that beef cat- 
tle, figured in government estimates ag 
all cattle except dairy cows and heifers, 
two years old and over, roughly speak- 
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ing, are not burdensome in numbers un- 
til they get somewhere near the 50,000,- 
000 mark, and are not insufficient for 
our national needs until they drop below 
40,000,000. We had too many cattle 
under the conditions that existed in 
1934 when beef cattle numbers stood at 
47,331,000. On January 1, 1940, our 
beef cattle supply was estimated at 43,- 
435,000. If the greater portion of this 
year’s increase is in beef cattle, as I 
believe it will be, we will be getting 
back close to our 1934 supply. 


In the face of this the Secretary of 
Agriculture forecasts diminishing meat 
supplies for 1941 and suggests increased 
hog production and increased marketing 
of beef. In view of the sharp upturn 
in beef cattle numbers we doubt the wis- 
dom of further expansion in production 
herds. 

Compliance with the secretary’s sug- 
gestions as to actual beef production is 
dependent in a large measure on the 
amount of corn he seals and the pegged 
price. These are also factors affecting 
the price which the consumer must pay 
and still leave the producer an operating 
margin of profit. 

We have a total cattle population as 
well as a beef cattle population which 
under normal conditions would soon de- 
velop unsatisfactory prices. Under pres- 
ent abnormal conditions we may expect 
another 2,000,000 men to be gainfully 
employed in defense activities. Undoubt- 
edly 1,000,000 more men will soon be 
in uniform, each consuming a half pound 
of meat per day. Both these factors 
will increase the demand for meat. You 
have before you two graphs indicating 
comparisons by scale rather than in dol- 
lars and cents. These graphs indicate 
retail value or amount expended per 
capita for beef and for pork. They also 
indicate per capita non-agricultural in- 
come. This latter, generally speaking, 
means industrial pay rolls. Per capita 
expenditures for beef is 6 points and for 
pork is 14 points below the per capita 
increase in non-agricultural ineome. 


That beef is not being forced upon the 
consumer is indicated on these graphs 
which show an abundant supply of pork 
at a much lower price. This is further 
supported by the record of an all-time 
high in hog slaughter in October and 
November. 

The favorable position which beef oc- 
cupies today is the combined result of 
two factors: first, the preference of the 
housewife for beef, and, second, her in- 
creased ability to pay for it. Her grow- 
ing preference for beef indicates a meas- 
ure of recovery from the injury our in- 
dustry suffered during the last war as 
a result of “meatless days.” 


Sometimes cattlemen, and too often 
consumers, judge the current price of 
cattle by the price last year or the year 
before. The commodity value of the dol- 
lar is just as essential to a cowman as 
to the consumer. Non-agricultural in- 
come in 1940 was 11 per cent above the 
thirty-one-year average, while the retail 


price of beef increased only a little over 
8 per cent. Actually, in 1940 the aver- 
age retail price was slightly below that 
of 1939. These facts clearly show that 
the price of beef is not now commanding 
its share of the inflating dollar. 


Economy in Government 


Economy in government, a vanishing 
art, assumes added importance in this 
time of emergency. Our national polit- 
ical and industrial welfare is vitally de- 
pendent on the availability of American 
dollars and their efficient use. Social and 
economic experimentation has no place 
during such a time of national danger. 
Spending agencies dealing with matters 
of little or doubtful benefit should be 
wiped out. Their abolishment would go 
a long way toward restoring the busi- 
ness morale and eliminating bottle necks 
in national defense, as well as indicate 
to a watching world the effectiveness and 
determination of our national attitude. 

Each of us should exert our influence 
for economy in our respective states and 
thereby lighten the tax load on our own 
shoulders in furnishing the funds which 
our national goverment must have for 
national defense. Let us in our declara- 
tion of policy, as set forth in our annual 
resolutions, urge that every economy be 
made in the normal expenditures of our 
federal government and that all unnec- 
essary agencies which have been created 
during the depression be dispensed with 
as rapidly as possible. 


Association 


I want to take this occasion to express 
my gratitude to the officers and mem- 
bers of the association for their loyal 
and helpful support. Working with them 
and for you has been a privilege and a 
pleasure, 

The report of Seeretary Mollin as well 
as that of the legislative committee will 
be especially informative. 

It is gratifying to report that during 
the past year the PRODUCER has continued 
to make good strides in every depart- 
ment. It is the most effective contact 
between the office and the individual 
cattle producer. Because of this fact, I 
urge each of you to give it your fullest 
support and thereby help extend its 
realm of influence. Such action on your 
part would be one of the most important 
contributions you can make to our or- 
ganization during the coming year. 

Our traffic representative, Chas. E. 
Blaine, and his associates have been es- 
pecially aggressive in attempting to 
solve traffic matters important to us. We 
thought we had won a complete victory 
in retaining the 85 per cent stocker and 
feeder rate, but recent developments 
still leave this important matter in some 
doubt. 

Denied a reopening on formal petition, 
the railroads have figured out a new 
way to approach the subject and are 
making another effort to nullify this im- 
portant rate. It seems deplorable that 
so much of our time and money should 
have to be spent in fighting the rail- 


roads, and, under the circumstances, it 
is no wonder that the records show a 
constant loss of livestock traffic to the 
trucks. 


The need for our organization jis 
greater today than ever before. This is 
the day of commodity organizations. No 
general organization can render the serv- 
ice needed by such an important com- 
modity group as the cattle industry. 
Such organizations have too many irons 
in the fire to serve them all well. We 
find constantly increasing demands for 
association activities, and we are striv- 
ing to meet all demands made upon us, 
subject only to.the limitations imposed 
by our budget. 

The established policies of the asso- 
ciation have been closely followed. New 
problems have been acted upon only after 
consultation with such of the officers 
and leaders of the industry as time would 
permit, | 


As we look to the year ahead, we can 
again be thankful that we are not sur- 
plus producers, because on every hand 
there are surpluses of agricultural prod- 
ucts for which in this troubled world to- 
day there are no buyers. We have pro- 
duced on a basis to supply the home 
market, and that will be our aim in the 
future. Bound to the soil as we are by 
our calling, we have not wandered afield 
led by unsound philosophies. Thus we 
should avoid the return over a rocky 
road. Whatever the changing value of 
our medium of exchange may be, our 
product will still maintain its relative 
importance to the needs of mankind. 
Water, grass, and sunshine will be with 
us always. Let us carry home with us 
a feeling of gratitude that in this, the 
most ancient of occupations, we are pro- 
ducing not only the needed beef supply 
of the country but a dependable type of 
citizenship as well, which in these trou- 
bled times is of greater importance than 
ever before in the history of our country. 


ANNUAL REPORT 
OF SECRETARY MOLLIN 


HE CALLS MADE UPON YOUR 

association last year were many and 
varied. Your officers and members of 
the legislative committee and the special 
forest committee made various trips to 
Washington in order to keep in close 
touch with matters affecting us; yet, be- 
cause of the fact that 1940 was election 
year, action on many matters of major 
importance was deferred. In this group 
fall particularly the proposed amend- 
ments to the act establishing the Farm 
Credit Administration and the amend- 
ments to the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
ordinarily spoken of as the Wages-and- 
Hours Law. Both of these matters will 
be discussed in detail by Frank Boice, 
chairman of the legislative committee, 
in his annual report. 


I am glad to say that the American 
National Live Stock Association is be- 
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ming generally recognized throughout 
e country as the spokesman for the 
bttle interests. We receive mail from 
| over the country calling our atten- 
‘on to propaganda adverse to us, urging 
3 to take action to offset it. In fact, 
y activities along this line are only 
mited by the extent to which we can 
tretch our personnel and our budget. I 
all attempt to review briefly some of 
e major issues with which we have 
palt, without too much duplication of 
hat President Brock has said or of 
hat will be forthcoming in Mr. Boice’s 
eport. 


eciprocal Trade Act 


Our hardest fight of the year was to 
sure some modification of the recipro- 
| trade act, which, originally passed in 
934 for a three-year term and extended 
1937 for a second three-year term, 
ras due to expire in June of 1940. I 
ppeared before the House Ways and 
feans Committee and the Senate 
inance Committee and testified in de- 
nil as to the views of our organization. 
was given a hard ride before the 
ouse committee, as I was on the stand 
pr cross-examination for more than an 
tire day. It was a foregone conclu- 
on that the administration would be 
rong enough to secure extension of the 
t, so that the major effort was to 
mend the bill calling for a second 
ree-year extension period in such man- 
bras to provide for some congressional! 
eck upon the executive department. 
tion finally centered upon the Pittman 
encment to require Senate ratifica- 
m; and, while it lost by a very close 
te, it is clearly evident that the 
ength of the opposition, coming as it 
(largely from the agricultural West, 
ill be considered in any future trade 
reements made. I do not mean to in- 
r that no further trade agreements 
ill be made. It is quite possible that 
me efort will be made along this line 
meet the demands for expansion of 
r trade with South America. But I 
think that greater care will be taken 
determining what, if any, agricultural 
oduets shall be included for rate con- 
ssions, 
Ironically enough, immediately after 
€ passage of the extension act, the in- 
asing tenseness of the worl1 situa- 
n due to the war brought about a sit- 
tion which not only practically nulli- 
td many of the trade agreements al- 
lady entered into but made it clearly 
practical to attempt any further ac- 
nat that time, particularly with Eu- 
an countries. It is now evident that 
tetary Hull’s dream of a world co- 
tating under his plan of reciprocal 
de, with all barriers generally low- 
d, can be nothing more than a dream. 
St of the nations of the world are to- 
Y making direct barter agreements 
frever there is any possibility of de- 
—- trade; and, without attempting 
ter the merits of Secretary Hull’s 
°sophy as to reciprocal trade, it must 
apparent to anyone that it is futile 
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to attempt to put such a program into 
practice in a world torn by dissension as 
our poor old world is today. Whether 
we agree with him or not as to the prac- 
ticability of such a plan, even under nor- 
mal conditions, we can testify as to the 
sincerity with which he attempted to per- 
suade the world to adopt it. But with 
Uncle Sam dealing out the reciprocity, 
and the rest of the world engaging in 
barter, it does not have a chance. 


The law is still in effect, however, and 
great pressure is now being applied for 
us to make concessions to South Amer- 
ica, and necessarily any trade agree- 
ments that are entered into will be un- 
der this law. We must, therefore, con- 
template that any concessions which 
might be written into a trade agreement 
now, under the pressure of advocates of 
all-American solidarity, will be available 
at the conclusion of the war to any Eu- 
ropean country which has made no con- 
cessions whatsoever. This is another 
strong argument why important conces- 
sions should not be made, particularly 
with relation to agricultural products. 

As a matter of fact, it seems to me 
that it is just as important to South 
America to have the friendship of Uncle 
Sam today as it is to Uncle Sam to have 
the friendship of South America, and 
that it is no more necessary for us to 
buy their goodwill than it would be the 
other way round. I believe Congress 
recognized the impracticability of the 
American markets absorbing any sub- 
stantial portion of South America’s agri- 
cultural surpluses when it appropriated 
$500,000,000 last fall for the Export-Im- 
port Bank for the express purpose of 
making loans to South American coun- 
tries and thus enabling them to work out 
their own salvation in the difficult situa- 
tion created by the loss of normal export 
outlets. 


Secretary F. E. Mollin 


We already have a trade agreement 
with Brazil. One has long been pending 
with Chile. Formal notice of intention 
to negotiate was issued on October 2, 
1939. The negotiations with Argentina 
and Uruguay were abandoned a year 
ago. At that time it appeared clear that 
Argentina in particular was not much 
interested in a trade agreement unless 
she could also force a show-down on the 
sanitary embargo. In other words, she 
wanted a whole loaf or none at all. Now 
we know that an Argentine mission is in 
the United States and has been for some 
weeks. Commenting on the negotiations 
in progress, the Times of Argentina, in 
its issue of Monday, December 2, states 
that “no fewer than twelve alternative 
procedures have been suggested as means 
for helping the Argentine Republic over 
difficult times.” It is interesting to 
note that the twelve proposals—one of 
which, No. 7, reads: “Reciprocal trade 
negotiations along the lines of those pur- 
sued unsuccessfully a year ago”—make 
no mention whatsover of the Argentine 
sanitary convention. We can only guess 
as to whether an effort is being made to 
catch us napping or whether they are 
really sincere in trying to work out the 
things which can be done today under 
existing law. As a matter of fact, we 
already import tremendous quantities of 
many agricultural products from Argen- 
tina, and have been doing so for years, 
despite all the propaganda about our in- 
surmountable barriers. 


Before I leave the subject of reciprocal 
trade, I should like to refer to the many 
letters which I have received in recent 
months, calling attention to the pressure 
being applied for additional outlets by 
manufacturers in this country dealing in 
export trade. In such endeavors they 
have the support of the international 
bankers, the free traders, and naturally 
of the diplomatic representatives of the 
various foreign countries interested. 
Again, I should like to call attention to 
the fact that it seems strange that we 
hear so little about the home market, 
which consumes well over 90 per cent of 
everything produced in this country agri- 
culturally and industrially, and so much 
about the foreign market, which con- 
sumes slightly more than 5 per cent of 
our total production. I do not see any 
better way to emphasize this fact than 
to quote from an editorial published in 
the Chicago Tribune during the recent 
International Live Stock Exposition. 
After calling attention to the fact that 
during November more hogs and more 
cattle were marketed in Chicago than 
during the same period a year earlier 
and at prices, in the case of hogs, 30 
cents a hundred more than last year de- 
spite a large increase in receipts, and, 
in the case of cattle, $2.50 per hundred 
more than last year in the face of a 
smaller increase in receipts, the editorial 
states: “The better average return to 
the farmer in the face of increased mar- 
ketings was not made possible by a 
larger foreign market. Exports have 








been severely reduced. Livestock sells 
for more because city people have more 
money to spend and are using some of it 
to buy more meat.” Agriculture and 
industry both will profit more from a 
small upturn in business in this country 
than from all the foreign trade that 
there is the slightest chance of our secur- 
ing today. 


Argentine Sanitary Convention 


To return to the question of the sani- 
tary embargo, it may be, as some people 
predict, that a real effort will be made 
to force action upon the Argentine sani- 
tary convention during the next few 
weeks. If that comes to pass, it seems 
to me that we are in better position to- 
day than at any time since the treaty 
was signed in May, 1935, to oppose its 
ratification. 

First, the advocates of this treaty 
have urged action largely on the ground 
that Argentina is being discriminated 
against. There is less ground for such 
a statement today than at any recent 
time. The State Department admitted 
in a statement filed in the record while 
I was before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee last winter that only the extreme 
southern portion of Argentina was 
claimed to be free of foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease. There are probably small areas in 
some of the other countries—approxi- 
mately fifty in all (including the entire 
Continent of Africa)—which are named 
in the list of proscribed countries issued 
under the embargo act which are tem- 
porarily free of foot-and-mouth disease; 
but there can be no doubt that if we 
do not exclude all shipments of livestock 
or fresh meat from all these countries 
we will be playing with fire and that in- 
fection of foot-and-mouth disease would 
be sure to follow any modification, 

Second, the livestock industry can 
make no better contribution to a defense 
program for the United States in any 
emergency which may arise than to in- 
sure an adequate and continuing supply 
of meat for the Army, the Navy, and 
the civilian population. Under such con- 
ditions, rather than consider any slack- 
ening of sanitary requirements govern- 
ing the importation of products from in- 
fected countries, we should, if anything, 
tighten up; and in line with this thought, 
I should like to call attention to the fact 
that a year ago the Bureau of Animal 
Industry did tighten up its regulations 
affecting the importation of hides from 
countries where foot-and-mouth disease 
exis:s. This action was taken following 
the severe outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
disease throughout the entire Continent 
of Europe in 1937 and 1938, and it is in- 
teresting to note that just prior to this 
outbreak importers of hides from cer- 
tain of those countries were endeavor- 
ing to secure modifications of our import 
restrictions. We will always be subject 
to pressure of this kind and will always 
have to fight to protect our interests. 

I do not believe that there has been 
any time since the Argentine sanitary 
conventicer was signed in May, 1935, 
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when the entire agricultural industry of 
this country has been more firm in its 
determination that this treaty shall not 
be ratified or that there shall be no other 
means taken to modify the terms of the 
present embargo. To that end, we have 
established contact with numerous agri- 
cultural and livestock groups throughout 
the country and will present a united 
front if any action is threatened. To 
be helpful in this effort, we have just 
prepared a new booklet entitled “The 
Menace of Foot-and-Mouth Disease.” 
The first copies should be off the press 
in Denver today, and they will be avail- 
able for distribution in any quantity as 
needed. 

It has been suggested that the Argen- 
tine embargo might be dissolved during 
this emergency by presidential decree, 
and attention has been called to the 
authority granted the President under 
Section 318 of the Hawley-Smoot Tariff 
Act. I think that the power granted 
therein to permit the duty-free importa- 
tions of food, clothing, and medical, 
surgical, and other supplies is clearly for 
use in great national disasters, which 
might be due to fires, floods, or epi- 
demics, because it is specified that they 
are to be “for use in emergency relief 
work.” Of course, we know that the 
President holds great emergency powers 
today, but fortunately in the main we 
are still proceeding according to the 
orderly processes of law, and until we 
know otherwise we shall assume that 
this condition continues. 


New Farm Program 


It may be necessary to watch closely 
developments relative to a farm program 
for the year to come. On the one hand, 
it is being generally urged that govern- 
ment expenditures shall be pared to the 
bone for everything except defense. On 
the other hand, the farm organizations 
are demanding continuation of existing 
subsidies, and there is danger that these 
irreconcilable points of view will again 
bring to the front more decisively the 
issue of processing taxes. Some of the 
farm organizations are already on rec- 
ord as favoring such taxes as a means of 
financing farm programs. With the dis- 
astrous experience of the processing tax 
on hogs in mind, the livestock industry 
certainly will oppose any move to repeat 
the experiment. 


Bang’s Disease 


President Brock referred to the action 
taken by the United States Live Stock 
Sanitary Association recently relative to 
Bang’s disease. For some time past it 
had been apparent that every effort was 
being made to get under way a nation- 
wide compulsory area program for the 
control of Bang’s disease under the 
blood-test and slaughter plan. Prior to 
that time the American National had 
taken no steps that would in any way 
interfere with the desire of any indi- 
vidual to test his own herd, but we were 
concerned when it became apparent just 
what proponents of the program really 


-had in mind to do. Fortunately, at aly 





the same time that the attempt , 
made to put this program under y; 
with the full-steam-ahead signal on, ¢, 
gress limited the appropriation avails 
for the payment of indemnities go 
it required the state to match the ; 
demnity paid by the federal governme 
and it now appears that this was the} 
ginning of the end for the dream of 
nation-wide compulsory program. Ma 
of the states could not stand the fing 
cial pressure, particularly as it becg 
apparent that the blood-test and slau 
ter program was as nearly a perpet) 
motion machine as has ever been devis: 
Thus the way was paved for fair cons 
eration of calfhood vaccination as 
means of control, with the happy reg 
at the recent meeting recorded by Pry 
dent Brock. 

You may expect a flood of bills int 
state legislatures this year that will s 
to impose burdensome restrictions uw 
the use of any and all biologics. T) 
will be aimed largely at placing the v 
cination of calves for Bang’s dise 
solely in the hands of the veterinaria 
But the reassuring information disclos 
at the Chicago meeting that vaccine 
the strain 19 culture is not dangerous 
use and that animals vaccinated with 
are not spreaders of the disease 
make it difficult for the legislators to 
seared into the adoption of such bi 
We can see the necessity for care 
recording the date of vaccination of « 
mals in the purebred herds, whether 
beef or dairy breeds, as a possible pt 
chaser would wish to have posit 
knowledge on the subject. But the rec 
nition of calfhood vaccination simpli 
things for the range cattle breeder. 
he is having any trouble, he is interes 
only in immunizing his herd, and th 
is now nothing to prevent him from ¢ 
ing so. We believe that the book 
which we issued on this subject t 
years ago played a useful part in he 
ing to bring about the proper devel 
ment of this whole situation, and t 
the course of the American Natio 
throughout the entire proceeding ! 
been the proper one and aimed solely} 
protecting range cattle producers fr 
being pushed into an unwise and enti! 
impractical program. 


S. 241 (McCarran Resolution) 


Chairman Boice will refer in some 
tail to the McCarran resolution call] 
for a general investigation of the wh 
public land question, adopted as a Tes 
of action on the part of our legislat 
committee. I wish only to report ! 
in anticipation of hearings early 
fall, before the illness of Senator Me 
ran necessitated postponement, we 
to considerable trouble and some exPé 
in developing information that will 
useful at the first hearing and pro 
some basic data which should be us 
to the committee. We employed a 
search specialist in Washington to 1 
up some of the information which 
not readily available in any other f 
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ion. It is our plan that President Brock 
and myself will appear at the first hear- 
ing to be held by the committee and put 
these data into the record; and, if prop- 
erly supported by statistics dealing with 
the various individual states in which 
hearings are held, I feel sure that the 
committee will get a complete picture of 
the whole public land question. upon 
which to found its recommendations. 


Army Beef Purchases 


Some time ago we made an investiga- 
tion of the requirements contained in 
Army specifications for beef purchases 
and were surprised to find that only steer 
beef was permitted, with carcass weight 
running from 500 to 900 pounds. We 
thereupon got in touch with the proper 
authorities and strongly urged in the 
interest of more stabilized market con- 
ditions that heifer beef be purchased as 
well as steer beef and that the minimum 
carcass weight be dropped to 400 pounds. 
Shortly after this, a meeting was held 
in Chicago to consider the matter; and, 
while we were unable to attend the meet- 
ing, due to the pressure of pre-conven- 
tion work, we delegated P. O. Wilson, of 
the National Live Stock Marketing Asso- 
ciation, to represent us. I am glad to 
report that some concessions were made, 
including the purchase of heifer beef in 
boned or processed beef, although pur- 
chasing agents are still unwilling for 
some reason to go all the way and per- 
mit the acceptance of heifer carcasses. 
Also, it was indicated that they would 
revise the minimum carcass weight at 
least down to 450 pounds and possibly 
400 pounds; furthermore, that, whereas 
purchases in the past had been largely 
of the three top grades, with a few No. 
4’s, it was now indicated that they would 
make regular purchases of the four top 
grades and even some of the fifth grade. 
Perhaps later consideration can be given 
to the question of heifer carcass beef; 
but, at any rate, the steps already taken 
will help to de-emphasize the demand 
upon a comparatively limited supply of 
top grade steer beef. 


McCarran Live Stock Theft Bill 


We recently received a letter from 
Senator McCarran urging us to continue 
our fight for the passage of the McCar- 
ran animal theft bill. While some have 
thought such action useless in view of 
the three presidential vetoes it has al- 
ready met, it might be well to call atten- 
tion to the fact that year after year this 
association passed resolutions in favor 
of a tariff on hides before it eventually 
succeeded in 1930 in removing hides from 
the free list. 


Association and “Producer” 


I am glad to report that the associa- 
tion is in a healthy, although not too 
affluent, condition. In line with the ac- 
tion taken by the executive committee 
two years ago, we are continuing to place 
5 per cent of our receipts in reserve ac- 
count and in addition have carried on the 
usual activities and a few extra activities 
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during the past year. In particular, we 
expended quite a little money for re- 
search work in connection with the recip- 
rocal trade fight and in preparing the 
booklet, “What Price Foreign Trade?” 
which we issued a year ago and quite 
widely distributed. While our total re- 
ceipts for the year were slightly below 
those in 1939, the all-time high for the 
association, I believe we have more ac- 
tual members enrolled today than at any 
previous time. During the year we went 
to some expense in circularizing for new 
members, and I am happy to report that 
we have had splendid returns, so that in 
1940 we enrolled 11 new associations, 
including the Michigan Cattle Feeders’ 
Association, and 340 new individual mem- 
bers scattered throughout the entire 
western country. 

Fortunately our traffic expenditures 
were rather light during the past year, 
while committee expense was unusually 
large, but it now appears that this may 
be merely the lull before the storm, as 
there are many matters of importance 
pending on which our traffic counsel, 
Charles E. Blaine, gave the executive 
committee full information this morning. 

Our budget has increased slowly 
throughout the years, and I am sure that 
you get more than value received for 
every dollar spent. Some of the states 
have in the past perhaps paid more than 
their fair share of our annual budget, 
but I am glad that gradually there has 
been a leveling up process and that our 
membership is building on a _ much 
broader foundation. Even in the states 
which have paid the most the burden has 
been widely distributed, due to better and 
more complete organization therein. Just 
by way of contrast with our annual 
budget of slightly more than $30,000, let 
me suggest the fact that in the State of 
Montana alone some 27,000 members of 
union labor organizations pay in annual 
dues a total of approximately $540,000, or 
an average of $20 per individual. During 
the past year, the teamsters’ union held 
its annual convention in Denver, and the 
town was really full of teamsters. I only 
wish we could persuade more of our cat- 
tlemen to take the same interest in their 
own business that the laborers take in 
theirs, and to consider that the job is 
not done unless there is a good repre- 
sentative attendance at the national con- 
vention. 

The PRODUCER has also made an excel- 
lent showing. There has been an in- 
crease in net paid circulation of approxi- 
mately 2,500 during the year, so that the 
circulation is now at an all-time peak 
for the magazine. Besides, even more 
gratifying, we can report that the PrRo- 
DUCER has carried an equitable share of 
office expense and has ended the year 
without drawing on the association for 
any help other than the regular sub- 
scriptions from members to which it is 
entitled; this despite the fact that dur- 
ing the year an aggressive campaign has 
been carried on at considerable expense 
to increase advertising revenues. The 
results have fully justified the effort. 


The gratifying and continued growth 
of the association and the increased rec- 
ognition of the PRopuUcER as the national 
livestock monthly are not by any means 
due alone to the efforts of the office force. 
Covering so large a territory, we would 
be helpless were it not for the splendid 
co-operation which we receive from the 
associations affiliated with us and from 
individuals scattered throughout the en- 
tire western country. I wish to take this 
opportunity to express our appreciation 
of this co-operation and the hope that it 
will continue, as I am sure it will, in the 
year to come. President Brock, Vice- 
President Boice, and the members of the 
legislative and other committees have 
made great sacrifices to help look after 
your business. With men of their caliber 
assisting at the front and with your co- 
operation in the field, it seems to me 
that the future of the association is as- 
sured. There are still many individual 
cattle producers who are not members of 
the association. In many instances, per- 
haps it is due only to lack of opportunity. 
Let’s make it part of our program for 
1941 to reach as many of these people 
as possible so as to be able to report a 
year from now that again we have gone 
over the top in membership and support. 


BOICE MAKES REPORT 
ON LEGISLATIVE WORK 


ye LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 
and special forest committee met in 
Washington on February 24, 1940. The 
legislative committee consisted of Frank 
S. Boice, William B. Wright, A. D. 
Brownfield, J. H. Nason, and Julian L. 
Bivins, and the special forest commit- 
tee was made up of three members of 
the legislative committee—Boice, Wright, 
and Brownfield—and, in addition, W. B. 
Snider and Lawrence Fuller. President 
Brock and Secretary Mollin were with 
the committee during its stay in Wash- 
ington. These men as your representa- 
tives worked together as one committee 
on whatever problem came before them. 
They were at all times guided by the 
resolutions passed at the annual conven- 
tion of this association at Denver. In a 
few instances, confronted by new situa- 
tions which required action, they used 
their own best judgment in protecting 
your interest. 

The first concern of the committee was 
to organize and co-ordinate its efforts 
with the efforts of others to defeat the 
legislation extending the Reciprocal 
Trade Act. Secretary Mollin had already 
made an appearance before the House 
Committee holding hearings on this leg- 
islation and had prepared a rough draft 
of a statement to be presented to the 
Senate Committee. Your committee as- 
sisted in the preparation of the state- 
ment as it was finally presented. Secre- 
tary Mollin has reported to you in detail 
of our efforts to prevent or modify this 
legislation, and I will not burden you 
with a repetition. We lost on the crucial 
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Pittman amendment by a very close vote, 
but the end is not yet. The final chapter 
has not been written, and we are confi- 
dent that eventually our foreign trade 
will be put on a sound, reasonable basis. 

Your committee was instructed by res- 
olution to do its utmost to have Con- 
gress restore the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration to its former status as an inde- 
pendent agency. The Gillette bill to ac- 
complish this purpose was introduced in 
the Senate by Senator Gillette and in the 
House by Congressman Kleberg. Before 
hearings were held, the Wheeler-Jones 
bill was introduced in both houses of 
Congress. A study of its provisions dis- 
closed that major changes were proposed 
for the Federal Land Bank system. It 
provided for the retirement of the bor- 
rower’s investment in the national farm. 
loan associations and for the guarantee 
by the federal government of the federal 
farm loan bonds. It soon became evident 
that the bill had the support of the newly 
appointed Farm Credit officials. In the 
opinion of your committee, these provi- 
sions would destroy the land banks as 
co-operative credit institutions and sub- 
stitute therefor a system wholly owned 
by the government and completely con- 
trolled by federal appointees. It was de- 
cided that the immediate job of your 
committee was to defeat this bill and 
give support to the Gillette bill as oppor- 
tunity offered. In furtherance of this 
purpose, Frank Boice appeared in April 
before the House committee opposing the 
Wheeler-Jones bill and filed a statement 
with the Senate committee in support of 
the Gillette bill. To date there has been 
no action on either bill, and under the 
circumstances this may be considered a 
real victory. But similar b‘lls will un- 
questionably be introduced in the next 
session of Congress and the fight will 
begin all over again. This association 
must be prepared to take whatever action 
seems advisable. 

Several resolutions passed at our last 
annual convention had to do with public 
land policy and in particular with the 
administration of the Taylor act by the 
Grazing Division of the Department of 
the Interior. With these resolutions in 
mind, your committee called on Senator 
Adams, chairman of the Senate Public 
Lands Committee, and laid our problems 
before him. He promptly called a meeting 
of the Public Lands Committee and our 
problems were presented to it by Brock, 
Wright, and Brownfield. This resulted, in 
due course, in the passage of Senate Res- 
olution 241 introduced by Senator Mc- 
Carran which authorizes an investiga- 
tion by a Senate committee of “the pur- 
chase, withdrawal, and allocation of lands 
and the administration and use thereof 
by or on behalf of the federal govern- 
ment or any agency thereof.” The hear- 
ings to be held under authority of this 
resolution will give those of us who live 
in the public land states—it may sur- 
prise some of you to know that Texas is 
becoming one of the public land states— 
an opportunity to show Congress the 
effect on the economy of the western 
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states of the activities of such federal 
bureaus as the Grazing Division of the 
Department of the Interior, the Forest 
Service, the Soil Conservation Service, 
the Farm Security Administration, and 


the Indian Service. The hearings have 
been postponed due to the illness of 
Senator McCarran, but the Senator is 
again on the job and we hope the hear- 
ings will not be delayed much longer. It 
is our hope that out of these hearings 
will come legislation in line with a sound 
constructive public land policy. 

By resolution your special forest com- 
mittee was instructed “to work toward 
the amendment of the law governing the 
Forest Service to provide for the recog- 
nition of grazing as one of the major 
purposes of the act, to recognize grazing 
preferences as rights entitled to legal 
protection, and to provide for a proper 
legal status of duly elected advisory 
boards which would advise with the for- 
est officials on all problems and regula- 
tions connected with the grazing of live 
stock.” Over a period of about ten days 
your committee held conferences with 
various officials of the Forest Service in 
an attempt to work out legislation which 
was acceptable to the service and in line 
with the instructions you had given. 
Two conferences were held with the sec- 
retary of agriculture, and, while he 
seemed convinced of the reasonableness 
of our position, he would not go so far 
as to overrule the heads of the Forest 
Service. When it was evident that a 
deadlock had developed, Senator Johnson 
of Colorado introduced the bill—S. 3532— 
which your committee had prepared in 
conformity with the instructions quoted 
above and had it referred to the Public 
Lands Committee of the Senate. The 
Forest Service was exceedingly slow in 
making its report on the bill, and, when 
hearings were finally ordered by the 
Public Lands Committee, it was sud- 
denly transferred to the Senate Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. No one had any 
doubt as to who was responsible for this 
transfer. But finally, during the first 
week of Mav, Wright and Brock ap- 
peared for the committee at a hearing 
on the bill and made an excellent show- 
ing. Senators Pittman and Hatch as- 
sisted very materially in showing the 
necessity for and the reasonableness of 
this legislation. And then the war in 
Europe shoved everything off the board 
except preparation for defense. Since 
the hearings a great deal of support has 
developed among both cattlemen and 
sheepmen. Your committee believes that 
with vigorous support from the livestock 
organizations the bill can be passed. 

This association went on record a year 
ago as opposed to any consolidation at 
that time of the Forest Service and the 
Division of Grazing of the Department 
of the Interior. On several occasions it 
has been necessary to oppose consolida- 
tion moves and to date nothing has been 
done, but rumors of impending transfers 
continue to come out of Washington. In 
order that our thinking may be clear on 
this subject, let me state that there are 








two kinds of transfer under considera- 
tion. The one we ordinarily think of is 
the transfer of the entire Forest Service 
to the Department of the Interior or of 
the Grazing Service to the Department 
of Agriculture by executive order of the 
President under authority of the Reor- 
ganization Act. This transfer would be- 
come effective after sixty days unless 
Congress took action in opposition. If 
the Grazing Service is transferred to the 
Department of Agriculture, there should 
be no important change in grazing on 
the public domain, as grazing is gov- 
erned by the provisions of the Taylor 
act. What would happen to grazing on 
the national forests if the entire Forest 
Service were transferred to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior is anybody’s guess, 
as there is no basic law governing graz- 
ing on forest lands. It might be admin- 
istered in the Department of the Interior 
just as at present, or grazing lands might 
by executive order be put under the 
Taylor act and administered by the 
Grazing Service. The other kind of 
transfer that is under consideration 
would be made under Section 13 of the 
Taylor act which provides for transfer 
by the President of “lands within na- 
tional forests, principally valuable for 
grazing,’ to the Department of the In- 
terior. This kind of transfer would be- 
come effective immediately and the graz- 
ing lands of the national forests would 
be administered under the provisions of 
the Taylor act. This would give to for- 
est permittees the benefit of the stabiliz- 
ing provisions of the Taylor act. It 
seems inevitable that at some time in 
the future a consolidation of the two 
grazing services will take place, and this 
association must be continually on guard 
to protect at every step the interests of 
those who use the range on both the for- 
est and public domain. 

Your committee spent a great deal of 
time trying to put through Congress an 
amendment to the Fair Labor Standards 
Act which would give to the meat-pack- 
ing industry the fourteen weeks’ exemp- 
tion for each employee which Congress 
so clearly intended it should have when 
the original act was passed. Our prin- 
cipal difficulty was that the different 
agricultural groups were unable to give 
united support to any particular set of 
amendments. Your committee confined 
its support to amendments giving ex- 
emption to first processors of agricul- 
tural commodities only. You will re- 
member what happened. When the Bar- 
den amendment which your committee 
supported came up in the House it was 
so loaded with amendments from the 
floor that Representative Barden himself 
voted against final passage. Perhaps, 
with political considerations further in 
the background than they were last 
spring, something can be accomplished 
during the next session of Congress. 

Your committee found that Senator 
McCarran had Congress so completely 
convinced of the desirability of his na- 
tional animal theft bill that there was 
nothing to do to secure passage by Con- 
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gress. Apparently, however, neither the 
influence of the senator nor of your com- 
mittee was sufficiently strong with the 
attorney general or at the White House. 
The bill was vetoed by the President for 
the third time. 


Transportation legislation was in a 
most confusing and unsatisfactory state 
when your committee arrived in Wash- 
ington. The Senate had passed one bill 
and the House a quite different bill, 
neither entirely satisfactory to this asso- 
ciation. The conference committee, in 
attempting to reconcile the differences 
between the two bills, was writing a 
third bill, the provisions of which no one 
could find out. When the conference re- 
port was finally submitted, it was clearly 
not in the interests of the livestock in- 
dustry that it be passed. Your commit- 
tee therefore joined with other groups 
in opposing passage. The report was re- 
committed, modified somewhat, and 
finally passed. Those of you who are 
interested will find a detailed analysis of 
the legislation in a recent issue of the 
PRODUCER. 


Your committee at all times kept in 
mind that this association is pledged to 
support economy in government, and its 
members never failed to urge economy 
when opportunity offered. In only one 
instance was there a departure from this 
policy. Support was given the $10,000 
appropriation to finance the McCarran 
investigation of public land policy. Talk- 
ing economy in Washington is like cry- 
ing in the wilderness; some day it may 
get results, but not now. 


It is a pleasure to report to you that 
in our numerous contacts in Washington 
we found that the American National 
Live Stock Association was universally 
held in high regard and respected even 
by those who opposed its policies. The 
members of the legislative and special 
forest committees take this opportunity 
to assure you that it has been a pleasure 
to serve that kind of association. 


HAYWARD TELLS OF 
ARGENTINES’ PROBLEMS 


“T\ID YOU EVER SEE SUCH A 

country for fattening cattle? All 
they have to do is just turn the steers 
loose on pasture and they fatten by 
themselves.” That remark was made to 
me by James Bruce, an American who 
was judging at a fat-steer show in the 
city of Buenos Aires three months ago, 
and it is a common attitude often ex- 
pressed regarding the fine grazing 
lands of Argentina. 


In the southern part of South Amer- 
ica the Argentine Republic stretches 
from the Atlantic seacoast in the east 
to the high peaks of the Andes in the 
west and from the subtropical regions 
of the continent in the north to the cold 
windswept lands of Tierra del Fuego 
beyond the Straits of Magellan in the 
south. 
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Beginning on the eastern seacoast in 
the central part of the republic, spread- 
ing westward for over 300 miles, and 
extending north and south more than 
500 miles, are the Argentine pampas. 
This great flat expanse of land, almost 
riverless, naturally treeless, and un- 
broken by hills or mountains, seems to 
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go on forever, unchanging to the horse- 
man who rides across it. This is the 
heart of the Argentine cattle country. 

It was on these pampas almost a cen- 
tury ago where wild native cattle 
roamed the unfenced ranges and where 
the man with a long rope and a ready 
branding iron could accumulate a large 
herd in a few years. Cattle were cheap, 
and it was not until about 1900 when 
refrigeration had been developed that 
Argentine exports of chilled and frozen 
beef became important and caused the 
growth of Argentina’s present livestock 
industry. 

Today those prairies are fenced, and 
large, well organized ranches cover the 
pampas. Native cattle have been largely 
replaced by fine English breeds, prin- 
cipally Shorthorn, and, ranking second 
and third, the Hereford and the Polled 
Angus. Farming of the soil has begun 
to develop on a large scale, and scien- 
tific breeding and crop production sys- 
tems are rapidly replacing the old care- 
less methods of the gaucho stockman. 

On these pampas are found more 
than a third of all cattle produced in 
Argentina, or about 12,000,000 head out 
of a total of 33,000,000 head in the 
country. There, on ranches varying in 
size from a few thousand acres to over 
100,000 acres, vast herds of cattle are 
grazed. Alfalfa and grain fields are 
used to pasture-fatten thousands of 
steers annually. 

Though only a third of the cattle pro- 


duced in Argentina come from the pam- 
pas, almost all are fattened there. From 
the southwest Territory of Neuquen, fif- 
teen-month-old steers are driven on foot 
and shipped by rail almost 1,000 miles 
to the grazing lands of the pampas. 
From the western arid lands of San 
Luis, where fifteen acres are required 
for the year round maintenance of a 
cow, eight-month-old calves are shipped 
by rail to the more productive eastern 
estancias, or ranches, where two acres 
will produce enough feed to fatten a 
steer. From the north in the subtropical 
region of Corrientes and the Chaco come 
many steers, some of Hereford breeding, 
some of zebu breeding, and some of the 
inferior but hardy native criollo cattle. 
They are driven more than 500 miles to 
the good pastures of the south where 
they are fattened and sold. 


There are reasons why the pampas 
are such an important livestock graz- 
ing center in Argentina. It is a great 
flat land with a fertile soil which re- 
ceives from forty-five inches of rainfall 
annually on the eastern edge to twenty- 
five inches in the western regions. It is 
in a mild climate where only occasional 
frosts in the wintertime mark the 
changed season and where by careful 
regulation green pasture feed can be 
kept available the year round. It is in 
the center of the country, and the rest 
of Argentina radiates from it to the 
north and west and south. Then, as 
Buenos Aires has developed on the east- 
ern edge of the pampas, it has become 
the logical marketing center for most of 
the Argentine export trade. In the cap- 
ital and on the Parana River as far as 
Rosario 200 miles inland are located the 
large packing-plants which slaughter 
the countries pasture-fat steers. 


One might find on a typical Argen- 
tine ranch several thousand head of 
sheep, several thousand head of hogs, 
several hundred head of horses, and 
two or three thousand acres in cereal 
cash crops. However, the main business 
of the Argentine rancher is his cattle 
business, and the most important source 
of his income depends upon his sale of 
calves and fat steers. Logically, the 
most important problems facing him are 
those relating to the successfulness of 
his cattle production and marketing 
program. 


Wueruer controllable or wuncon- 
trollable, there are two major problems 
which the Argentine cattle producer 
faces today. One is, How can he lessen 
his losses from disease? and the other is, 
How can he improve and expand his 
marketing system to make it fairer and 
more economically sound? 


The Argentine ranchers suffer an- 
nually a tremendous loss from disease 
in their large cattle herds. In some sec- 
tions of the country subtropical climatic 
conditions make disease and parasitic 
infection so bad that well-bred cattle 
can hardly exist. In other sections, arid 
climatic conditions have the opposite ef- 
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fect and make the livestock of the region 
more healthful. Because of this, some 
diseases tend to localize themselves to 
certain areas. In the north is found 
the Texas fever tick, the screw worm, 
and the South American warble, known 
as the ura. Foot-and-mouth disease, 
contagious abortion or Bang’s disease, 
and tuberculosis seem to be most prom- 
inent in the more humid regions of Ar- 
gentina, though they occasionally make 
their appearance in the dry western 
areas. But, in spite of the variety of 
diseases, losses on ranches can generally 
be grouped in two ways: those caused 
by foot-and-mouth disease and _ those 
caused by other diseases. 


To a stranger traveling in Argentina - 


during the summer time, the foot-and- 
mouth disease might not impress him 
as being a serious thing. He would 
probably hear a good deal spoken about 
it, if he asked. He might see an ani- 
mal chronically lame as a result of it, 
but he would probably have difficulty in 
finding an actual example of the dis- 
ease. He would be told that it usually 
comes in the wintertime and that it nor- 
mally attacks young animals. He would 
ask how many animals died from it, and 
would be surprised to hear that only 
rarely does an animal lose its life. He 
would be told of the government regu- 
lations regarding the disease—how no 
animals can be shipped from an infected 
herd, how the presence of foot-and- 
mouth disease on a ranch must be offi- 
cially reported, and how the govern- 
ment, on receiving such a report, would 
close the property to the sale of all live- 
stock until it could pass a veterinary 
inspection reporting it again disease 
free. He would hear how a local govern- 
ment official must sign a release with 
every shipment of cattle, declaring the 
ranch to be free of foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease. He would hear that any animals 
arriving in Buenos Aires at the slaugh- 
ter-houses showing symptoms of the 
disease would be immediately returned 
to the estancia, shipping charges going 
on the owner’s bill, and how such a dis- 
covery would result in the closing of the 
ranch. He would also hear how little 
these laws were enforced and how easy 
it was to evade them. Then, if he stayed 
in the Argentine cattle country until 
the winter months arrived, he would 
see the disease at its worst and would 
realize how practically impossible and 
useless it would be for the Argentine 
government to try to enforce those laws 
now in existence. 

During the fall and winter months in 
Argentina, when we are having our 
spring and summer in the United States, 
the foot-and-mouth disease makes its 
appearance in the cattle herds of South 
America. Last winter was said to be 
exceptionally bad because the season 
was wetter than usual. 

Several characteristics of the disease 
are quite evident to anyone who has 
had experience with it. It usually at- 
tacks young animals between the ages 
of one and three years; occasionally 
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older animals get it, and sometimes 
young calves die from it. 

The most serious losses come from its 
attack on feeder steers. A common oc- 
currence in Argentina is an attack of 
foot-and-mouth disease in a herd of fat 
steers ready for market. Its appear- 
ance often comes unexpectedly. The 
ranch manager notifies the packing- 
plant that he has 500 fat steers ready 
for sale, all in top condition at weights 
of about 950 pounds. A buyer is sent 
out to look over the alfalfa and grass- 
fat animals. He comes by train and 
automobile, sometimes making as mueh 
as an overnight journey from the city 
of Buenos Aires, and once he has ar- 
rived he may spend half a day looking 
over and classifying the steers from the 
choicest down as chillers, or freezers, or 
for local consumption. He then returns 
to the packing-plant carrying his report 
of their condition and how he has classi- 
fied them. The packing-plant, on ac- 
cepting this report, sends word to the 
ranch to ship the steers on a certain 
day, perhaps five days later. The day 
before the steers are to be shipped, the 
ranch manager rides out to look them 
over. He sees a number scattered 
through a beautiful green field lying 
down. He sees more standing up, their 
bellies sunk in, refusing to eat. He or- 
ders his riders to gather the herd in a 
fence corner. They gallop away to dif- 
ferent parts of the treeless flat pas- 
ture yelling after the cattle. Most of 
the steers stand up and start trotting 
away, but one lies still until the horse 
is almost upon it. Then it jumps up 
and runs a few steps, swinging its feet 
widely and putting them down easily. 
If it is not followed it stops and looks 
back over its shoulder. The rider gal- 
lops on, leaving it, and in a minute it 
lies down again. Other steers in the pas- 
ture are left the same way, but finally 
the largest part of the herd is gathered 
in the corner. A few come in limping, 
some on one leg and some on two legs. 
As they all crowd together and then 
turn around to look, the manager sees a 
number with dirty noses. Bright pink 
spots on the noses of a few show where 
blisters have been and where the skin 
has peeled away. It is easy to see that 
a number have sore, blistered tongues 
and refuse to stick them from their 
mouths to lick their noses clean in the 
natural way. After looking them over 
slowly, the manager motions his riders 
away, and turns toward the ranch 
headquarters to cancel his order for a 
stock train and to notify the packing- 
plant that the steers will not be ship- 
ped. No explanation is needed. It is 
the first outbreak of the season, and, 
although only a third of the steers have 
been attacked, he knows that many of 
the others probably will be before long. 


Tuar event is quite common in Argen- 
tina at the beginning of the winter sea- 
son. The steers attacked go through a 
starvation period of about two weeks, 
during which time they eat almost 


nothing. They are probably lame, so do 
not move around any more than neces- 


sary. As they begin to lose weight, 


their stomachs flatten out and sink in. 
A fat steer may lose 200 pounds and be 
off feed for from two to three weeks, 
and, if his feet have been seriously af- 
fected, he may be lame for a week or 
so longer. This period of starvation 
and suffering is enough to set an ani- 
mal back three months on his feeding 
schedule, and then when he finally does 
fatten again for market he will be 
larger and heavier and will usually sell 
for less per pound than he would have 
had he gone the first time he was in 
market condition. What often happens 
is that a steer will be classed as a 
chiller or freezer, weighing about 950 
pounds, and will be offered the top 


market price. Then he will be attacked 
by foot-and-mouth disease and held 
three months longer, to be later classed 
and sold as beef for local consumption 
at a weight of about 1,100 pounds, and 
at a lower price. 

Although top steers were accepted as 
chillers before the war in Europe, un- 
certainty of the time meat will be on 
the water in transit has forced the Ar- 
gentines to freeze all fresh beef now 
destined for the English market, and 
the chiller and freezer grades have be- 
come one. 

While the biggest losses come from 
steers that suffer a setback just at the 
time they are ready for market, prob- 
ably the largest number of steers af- 
fected are those in half-fat condition in 
the middle or at the beginning of their 
feeding period. Although their loss in 
weight is not immediately serious, they 
must be fed from one to three months 
longer before they can be marketed. 

One of the things difficult to under- 
stand about foot-and-mouth disease is 
that its severity and the number of 
steers it attacks are so variable. One 
may see a few steers that have suffered 
a great deal from an attack and have 
been very lame, some of them even los- 
ing their hoofs, much as we might lose 
a fingernail after hitting it with a ham- 
mer. Then the animal will probably be 
lame until the new hoof has grown out. 
On rare occasions the new hoof fails te 
grow on properly, and then the aninal 
is permanently lame. But more often 
one will see a large number of steers 
that are all only slightly affected. Some 
may be off feed for only two or three 
days and may not be lame at all, while 
others will be lame but may not be off 
feed. Very often the tongue is the only 
part of the body affected, and that only 
slightly. Why some steers are attacked 
and others are not, no one seems to 
know. Occasionally one will see a pas- 
ture in which over seven-eighths of the 
steers are suffering and a field along- 
side in which only a third of them will 
be sick, although all may be drinking 
at the same watering trough. 

During the winter months of last year 
in Argentina I saw more than 20,000 
cases of foot-and-mouth disease. I had 
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2 opportunity to visit five large 
wnches on the pampas, each of which 
,q several thousand head of steers on 

ved. Foot-and-mouth disease had made 

4; appearance on every ranch. The 
hamber of steers affected varied from 
jbout 45 per cent on one place to over 
) per cent on one of the others. It is 
that percentage which makes the dis- 
age so serious and which causes such 

at losses in feed and flesh to the 

Argentine rancher, 

picture that ranch with over 90 per 
wnt of its 3,000 head of feeder steers 
ck. If about half of those steers, or 
50 per cent of the total herd, had to be 
fed three months longer, it would mean 
that 6,000 extra feeder steer months 
were required. With a normal feeding 
period of about twelve months per steer, 
5) head could have been fattened on 
that pasture lost because of foot-and- 
mouth disease. In other words, a severe 
attack can lower the steer feeding 
capacity of a ranch by more than 15 per 
ent. However, this is not so serious to 
the Argentine rancher as figures indi- 
cate, because these losses are considered 
part of the normal operating expenses, 
and what one man may lose, his neigh- 
hor may be expected to lose. 

The effect of the disease on the breed- 
ing herd is usually unimportant. Once 
ina while a few animals get sick, but 
itis not a general thing, and, if an old 
cow is unable to eat for a few days, her 
loss in weight will not be an economic 
loss to the ranch. It is more serious 
when a purebred bull becomes lame and 
must be out of service for a couple of 
weeks. Probably those who sell milk 
feel the effect of foot-and-mouth more 
than anyone else when some of their 
dual-purpose Shorthorn cows are at- 
tacked and go down in milk production. 
Should the udder of the cow be affected, 
it may be partially or totally destroyed, 
but that is not a general thing. 

Death of calves is occasionally caused 
by foot-and-mouth disease when young 
three-year-old cows are calving for the 
first time. The young cow is sometimes 
attacked just before or just after calv- 
ing, and her udder becomes affected. 
The young calf, from a few hours to a 

' few days old, suckles its mother and 
dies, usually within a day after taking 
the diseased milk into its stomach. 


Lurie has been accomplished in the 
development of a vaccine which will pre- 
vent the foot-and-mouth disease. As one 
Argentine rancher said to me: “Any 
man who discovers a preventive vaccine 
for foot-and-mouth disease could become 
4 millionaire overnight, for every cattle 
producer in Argentina is in need of it.” 
Among the things that are known about 
the disease is that it exists in seven or 
More forms, four of which are common. 
While these forms are all fairly alike 
in their outward symptoms, each must 
be treated as a disease entirely separate 
and distinct from the others. 

There is a method of immunization 
used in Argentina today, but it is quite 
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expensive, produces an immunity last- 
ing only about two weeks, and cannot 
be practiced on a large scale. It is a 
simple process of blood injection, in 
which the blood is drawn from a steer 
recently recovered from foot-and-mouth 
disease and injected into the animal to 
be immunized. Since the blood of any 
individual steer just recovered from the 
disease is good only in immunizing 
against that particular form of the dis- 
ease which it happened to have, that 
blood alone is of little value. The gen- 
eral procedure followed to get sure im- 
munization is that a veterinarian in 
Buenos Aires gathers blood solutions 
drawn from recovered steers in all 
parts of the country. This blood is then 
mixed and redistributed among those 
ranchers who wish to use it. Highest 
possible immunity is obtained from this 
method, because the blood has come 
from many parts of the country repre- 
senting as many different forms of the 
disease as are commonly present. 

A single dose is 500 ¢.c.,; or about half 
a quart, injected into four or five dif- 
ferent places along the animal’s neck. 
Since this method is so expensive, it has 
very limited uses. Often valuable pure- 
bred bulls are immunized during the 
winter months as insurance that they 
will not be out of service. Then most 
young animals sent to the International 
Livestock Exposition (Exposicion Inter- 
nacional de Ganaderia) in Buenos Aires 
are injected ahead of time to prevent 
their getting sick during the show week. 
There is no system yet known by which 
steers can be economically immunized 
before they reach their prime market 
weights. 

Because of the care taken by the 
ranchers themselves, few steers reach 
the Buenos Aires killing floors in an 
actual diseased condition. However, in 
the early stages of the disease, symp- 
toms are often difficult to recognize 
from a distance, especially when the at- 
tack is mild. As a result, a certain num- 
ber of steers slaughtered every winter 
are found with their tongues peeling 
from foot-and-mouth disease. Since the 
tongue is the only part of the body 
showing symptoms of the disease in this 
case, it is the only part that is thrown 
away. The remainder of the carcass is 
sent to the coolers with the rest of the 
day’s slaughter. 

The attitude of most Argentine ranch- 
men toward the disease is one of resig- 
nation. They know it is terrible, but 
they also know that there is nothing 
they can do about it. Many times they 
express a gambling attitude when they 
are getting their steers ready for mar- 
ket. A man will say: “If I can have 
that group of steers ready for market in 
six weeks instead of two months, the 
possibilities that the foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease will get them are less.” Another 
will say: “If I can get them to market 
before they are attacked, I will make 
some money, but if the foot-and-mouth 
gets them I may lose.’”’ I remember ask- 
ing one man if he had the disease, not 


knowing that he had been hard hit by 
it, and his reply was: “My God, man! 
Don’t talk to me about it. I’ve got it 
everywhere.” 


Among the other diseases, one that 
causes a great loss to the cattle pro- 
ducer is contagious abortion, or Bang’s 
disease. Though this disease is seldom 
seen in the arid regions of the country, 
it takes a great toll annually of the calf 
crop in the more humid regions. Because 
normal death losses are high, many Ar- 
gentine ranchers do not realize how 
many calves they lose each year from 
this disease. However, in a few of the 
herds that have been blood tested, from 
15 to 40 per cent of the cows gave a 
positive reaction. A study of several 
herds has shown that the annual loss 
from this disease was from 5 to 10 per 
cent of the calf crop. Since its serious- 
ness has been discovered, several es- 
tancias have begun to use a new vaccine 
prepared in Buenos Aires. Calves are 
vaccinated at four months of age to be 
immunized for life against contagious 
abortion. Though this vaccine has been 
in use for only a few years in Argen- 
tina, very favorable results in reducing 
calf losses have been reported by people 
who have tried it. 


Probably the cattle country most seri- 
ously attacked in Argentina is that re- 
gion to the north and northeast of 
Buenos Aires, where the Texas fever 
tick and the screw worm and scab and 
lice have an almost free reign. There 
the annual calf crop may be as low as 
45 per cent, and yet another 15 to 20 
per cent of those calves die before they 
reach marketing age. One large ranch 
in that subtropical region follows the 
practice of dipping cattle every fifteen 
days the year round for the control of 
scab, ticks, and lice. Native cattle fn 
those parts of the country, although in- 
ferior in beef qualities, usually resist 
better the hardships there than the well- 
bred Herefords that have been intro- 
duced. A few zebu cattle are bred, and 
there has been talk of introducing the 
disease- and parasite-resistant Santa 
Gertrudis breed of southern Texas, 


Tar the Argentine marketing sys- 
tem is not entirely satisfactory has been 
expressed numerous times by livestock 
producers of that country. One criti- 
cism is that there is not a competitive 
marketing system because of the un- 
written agreements among the packing- 
plants. Another is that the packing- 
plants do not always pay premium 
prices for the best grades of meat and 
therefore destroy the incentive to pro- 
duce the highest-quality meat for mar- 
ket. 

There are three ways by which live- 
stock can be marketed in Argentina. One 
is by direct sales to the packing-plant; 
one is by shipment to Liniers Market in 
Buenos Aires; and one is by sales to 
the packing-plants by consignment. 

Almost without exception, steers of 
the chiller and freezer grades are sold 
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directly to the packing-plants, and it is 
this system of selling that is criticized, 
because it lacks buyer competition. Un- 
der this system, the buyer, in Argen- 
tina more correctly called a revisor, is 
sent out by the packing-plant to look at 
the fat steers soon after the ranch has 
offered them for sale. This man goes 
out and looks at the steers, sometimes 
riding through them on horseback and 
sometimes having them all trailed by 
him along a fence. The steers are usu- 
ally presented to the revisor under the 
best possible conditions. They will be 
sorted and culled, and any animals that 
may detract from the value of the group 
will be taken out. If there is a differ- 
ence in the age or the degree of fatness, 
they will be divided into uniform groups 
as nearly as possible. The fat compact 
ones will be put together as a group; 
those tending to be tall will be grouped 
together; and it may be that a group 
will be made up of those lacking some- 
what in condition and finish. 

Depending on the demand for fat 
steers, the revisor may take all those 
offered at the highest price, or at times 
when there is a surplus of meat he may 
say: “I have two prices to offer. I'll 
give you top price for a third of the best 
and a second price for the rest.” How- 
ever, the revisor is merely acting under 
instructions of the packing-plant, and 
the steers are not really contracted for 
until his report regarding quality, weight, 
dressing percentage, and the number of 
steers of each class has been accepted 


and the ranch notified of its acceptance. 
If the ranch is not satisfied with this re- 
port, it can apply to another packing- 
plant; but there is little chance that any- 
one else will send a revisor to look at 
the steers or even consider the request. 
Each rancher is accustomed to dealing 
with the same packing-plant at all times, 
and the packing-plant usually deals with 
the same ranchers. 

There is one advantage to this system 
of selling for the large producers at 
times when meat is plentiful and the de- 
mand small. The packing plant will give 
preference to its most important and 
regular clients, while those who produce 
only a few steers may have a hard time 
finding a buyer. During these times the 
revisors become very strict, criticizing a 
fat steer for any little defect and taking 
few or none at the top price while offer- 
ing a second and even a third price as 
he grades them down. 

On the other hand, when fat steers are 
scarce and the packing-plants are in need 
of beef, they will scour the country, buy- 
ing small groups of steers anywhere. 
But, rather than overbid each other for 
the really fattened steers, they prefer 
to take many that have not yet reached 
top market condition. 

The preference shown by packing- 
plants to the most important sellers is 
not considered fair by those who are ex- 
cluded from this circle. This situation 
usually comes when there is an excess of 
sales offers and the packing-plants do 
not have an outlet for the number of 


chiller steers offered to them. 


The only basis for price fixing mad 
by the packing-plant is the revisor’s y 
port, and the price once set is very ea 
dom modified. For all practical purpose, 
the seller is forced to accept it. 


The system of selling by consignmey 
to Liniers Market in Buenos Aires, whi 
generally used for the marketing (i 
calves, cows, and bulls, is not practical fy 
the sale of chiller steers because of the 
added expense in handling and the delay 
which causes a loss of weight and injury 
to their appearance, resulting in a lowe 
price. 


Consignment direct to packing-plant; 
is very seldom done. Under this system, 
price is fixed after weighing or slaugh. 
tering; and, because the official standarj 
classification and grading of both meq 
and cattle has never been definitely estab. 
lished, there is no incentive to sell this 
way. 


The fact that the packing-plants q 
not always pay premium prices for top 
grades of meat is the result of their buy. 
ing system, because they change their 
demands for prime quality beef as the 
supply and demand changes. As long a; 
the packing-plants refuse to compete 
with each other and are content to take 
unfinished steers when the supply of 
prime steers is low and to give individual 
preference rather than quality preference 
to sellers when the supply of steers is 
above the demand, this situation will 
probably not be corrected. 
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In order to improve their marketing 
system, a co-operative producers’ organi- 
zation called the Corporation of Argen- 
tine Meat Producers (Corporacion Ar- 
gentina de Productores de Carnes) was 
formed in 1934. This corporation was 
founded by the National Meat Board, a 
body set up by the Argentine govern- 
ment to take measures for the protec- 
tion of the country’s cattle industry. The 
corporation’s function, as defined in its 
articles of association, is to “trade in 
and prepare the products and by-prod- 
ucts of the livestock industry intended 
for home consumption and export, with 
a view to the better regulation of the 
meat trade so as to secure reasonable 
profits to the livestock raisers.” The 
livestock producers are allotted shares 
in the corporation according to their con- 
tributions to the board and now have a 
share in the livestock industry beyond 
the point of the packing-plant, while be- 
fore the formation of the corporation 
they had no interest at all. Though this 
organization was formed with the pur- 
pose of holding some control over the 
livestock marketing system, its ultimate 
success in that capacity depends upon 
its opportunity to act at all stages of the 
business, the extent to which it actually 
uses that opportunity depending largely 
upon the treatment the cattle producers 
may receive from the packing-plants. 


In conclusion, I again wish to point out 
that, although the pampas is a wonderful 
cattle country, the cattle producers of 


Argentina have several very serious 
problems. Disease greatly handicaps 
their production, especially the foot-and- 
mouth disease, contagious abortion, 
Texas fever, and tuberculosis. In a re- 
view of the losses of their livestock in- 
dustry, the foot-and-mouth disease stands 
out in a class by itself as a plague for 
which there is yet no known control. 
Calfhood vaccination for the control of 
Bang’s disease is becoming more popu- 
lar in Argentina as its use becomes more 
general throughout the country. The 
non-competitive marketing system, by 
which the packer dictates prices and 
gives preference to more important sell- 
ers of livestock, is sometimes hard on 
the smaller producer. ‘Premium prices 
for high-quality meat products cannot be 
insured as long as the present marketing 
system exists and as long as overproduc- 
tion of meat occurs so easily. These 
problems are constant thorns in their 
sides, and it is probable that with the 
further advancement of science and with 
the rapid development of Argentina they 
will become less serious in the future. 


I want to express my appreciation to 
all of those Argentines who were such 
fine hosts to me while I was in their 
country, and especially to the large 
estancieros who made me their guest. 


I will be glad to answer any questions 
I can regarding the Argentine cattle in- 
dustry. 


I thank you. 


FUTURE OF FCA 
DISCUSSED BY MYERS 


HEN FRANK: BOICE CALLED ME 

up a few weeks ago and ihvited me 
to come here to your annual meeting, 
I did not need much persuading: I ap- 
preciate the honor of speaking to the 
members of this great organization that 
represents the national cattle industry. 
I was glad because, in the first place, I 
am deeply interested in farm credit and 
I sincerely appreciate the consistent sup- 
port by your organization of all con- 
structive legislation relating to the 
Farm Credit Administration. I was glad 
because I always enjoy coming into the 
livestock country, even though I come 
from the East. There is something 
about the spirit of this country and its 
people that I always find pleasant, stim- 
ulating, and refreshing. I was glad also 
because in your meetings I find a spirit 
of enthusiasm, of courage, and a desire 
to maintain those individual attributes 
of freedom that we still cherish up in 
the Northeast. When Lee Evans and 
some of our other friends come up in 
the northeastern country, they find it 
hard to find our farms—they are so 
small. But I think they will agree with 
me that the people up there think and 
write and speak the same language as 
you, that they still cherish those ideals 
of freedom and individual responsibility, 
and they do not want to give complete 
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domination of their affairs even to a 
beneficent government. 


About a year ago, as your president 
and the chairman of the legislative 
committee have said, a campaign was 
begun to make fundamental changes in 
the organization of the Federal Land 
Banks. This was the introduction of the 
Wheeler-Jones bill. The sire of that bill 
is shrouded in mystery. No one yet has 
risen to identify himself as its sire. 
However, it has been damned by many 
thoughtful people, of whom I am glad 
to be numbered as one. 


Perhaps this legislation might be 
thought of as the natural result of the 
transfer of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration to the Department of Agricul- 
ture and the attempt to co-ordinate it 
with other government-dominated agri- 
cultural programs. The function of the 
Washington office of the Farm Credit 
Administration is to supervise the Fed- 
eral Land Banks and other credit units, 
- but it cannot run them as long as 
farmer-stockmen ownership remains. If 
anyone wants to run them he must 
make government institutions out of 
them, and that is now being attempted. 


This campaign to make these changes 
did not spring from the desire of farmer- 
stockmen members. It was well organ- 
ized and has been promoted from Wash- 
ington; it has been characterized by 
statements to congressional committees, 
by radio talks, public speeches, propa- 
ganda letters to members of farm loan 
associations sent out under government 
frank in violation of the spirit, if not 
the letter, of the law; it has been char- 
acterized by sending employees from 
Washington into the districts to per- 
suade the district officials to work for 
local support; and by the printing of a 
circular to propagandize for a govern- 
ment credit system. All these statements 
present only one side of the problem. 
They contain many half-truths and mis- 
leading arguments that are cleverly ar- 
ranged to emphasize the alleged weak- 
nesses of co-operative credit and the 
alleged advantages of the proposed 
system. , 

The crux of the proposal is the sub- 
stitution of a government guarantee of 
Land Bank bonds for partial member- 
ownership of the Land,.Bank system; in 
other words, the substitution of social- 
ized credit for co-operative credit under 
government supervision. Misleading 
labels do not change facts. Attractive 
bait has been offered. This bait takes 
the form’ of .offered repayment of the 
stock investment of members and the 
promise of lower interest rates. This 
attack is presently directed at the Fed- 
eral Land Banks. But don’t kid your- 
selves. If it is successful, the Produc- 
tion Credit Associations and the Inter- 
mediate Credit Banks will be next. 
Numerous reports have been received to 
the end that the preparation of bills is 
now in progress. 

You know better than I do of the de- 
pendence of the livestock industry on 
dependable, sound credit. This question 
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is one of great importance to your in- 
dustry and, in fact, to all of agriculture. 
The issue is clear and must be faced. It 
should be decided by stockmen and 
farmers after careful consideration of 
both sides on the basis of which system 
will be best for them in the long run, 
regardless of what anyone may say. A 
Federal Land Bank or any other institu- 
tion is not an end in itself but is only a 
means to an end. The end is the wel- 
fare of rural people. 


What Is Farm Credit Administration? 


As I see it, the objective of the Farm 
Credit Administration is to buy credit 
for farmers and stockmen and their co- 
operatives on terms adapted to their 
business, and at the lowest cost con- 
sistent with self-supporting business 
operations. The means for accomplish- 
ing this objective is a system of self- 
supporting regional credit institutions 
to connect borrowers with investors. The 
capital of these institutions is provided 
partly by members and partly by the 
government. The Farm Credit Admin- 
istration provides a complete credit 
service for stockmen and farmers who 
can meet reasonable credit standards; it 
does not attempt to monopolize credit; 
it cannot meet the needs of the minority 
of farmers and stockmen who require 
rehabilitation. To attempt to do so 
would destroy the system. We have in 
this organization the result of more 
than a quarter of a century of experi- 
ence and experiment—pretty good proof 
that it has performed a useful service. 
Now that we have it after years of 
struggle and effort, what do we want 
to do with it? Do we want the present 
system or something else? Improvement 
should be continuous in the life of any 
organization, but I think we should con- 
sider carefully before making violent 
changes quickly. Evolution is always 
safer than revolution, and it is much 
more constructive. 


Accomplishments of Farm Credit 
Administration 


With your permission, I would like to 
go into this problem and try to lay it 
before you, considering both the advan- 
tages and the disadvantages of the pres- 
ent system and what might be done to 
make it better. In considering the 
Wheeler bill or any bill affecting the 
operation of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration, it is only good sense to con- 
sider the accomplishments as well as 
the weaknesses of the present system. 
Just as we look at a balance sheet of 
our own personal business, let us look at 
a balance sheet of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, considering the assets or 
accomplishments first. 

First, the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion has provided credit equality for 
agriculture with industry. It has ob- 
tained comparable interest rates on 
securities with the strongest corpora- 
tion. Second, the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration has provided terms of credit 
adapted to the needs of farming and 
stock raising. It has pioneered and es- 


tablished the long-term amortized mort- 
gage as the standard instrument of farm 
finance. It has established budget loans 
and provided an assured source of credit 
through the Production Credit Associa- 
tions and Federal Intermedite Credit 
Banks for the livestock industry. Third, 
the Farm Credit Administration has re- 
duced inequalities in interest costs 
through reductions in areas formerly 
having excessive rates—and I don’t need 
to tell you that is pretty important in 
the territory represented by this associa- 
tion. Fourth, the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration has provided an alternative 
source of credit to supplement private 
credit in times and in places not served 
adequately by private agencies. Fifth, 
through its competitive effect on pri- 
vate credit agencies, the Farm Credit 
Administration has benefited non-mem- 
bers as well as members. It has been an 
effective pace-maker in keeping farm 
interest rates in close adjustment with 
rates in investment centers. Non-mem- 
bers have been benefited as well as 
members. Sixth, the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration ‘has based loans largely on 
the earning power of the farm or ranch 
over a period of years. Mortgages and 
other loans must be repaid from earn- 
ings and not sales. Consequently they 
should be made primarily on that basis. 
The Farm Credit Administration has as- 
sisted in stabilizing credit in agricul- 
tural regions. This involves lending 
courageously in times of high pros- 
perity. The Farm Credit Administration 
has assured adequate dependable credit 
on a permanent basis and at reasonable 
cost. Through these institutions credit 
is always available on sound loans at a 
rate which represents the cost of funds 
in investment markets plus the minimum 
margin for the costs of lending and for 
reserves. The Farm Credit Administra- 
tion has tried to solve credit problems 
from the standpoint of the farm and the 
ranch to do the job safely and construc- 
tively. And, finally, the Farm Credit 
Administration has handled the emer- 
gency refinancing of one-third of the 
national farm mortgage debt without 
weakening its long-time operations in 
serving agriculture. Those things are 
not new. They are brought together so 
that we can look at both sides of the 
picture. 


Weaknesses of the Farm Credit 
Administration 


Now, let us turn to the other side of 
the balance sheet—the liability side— 
and consider both the real and the im- 
aginary weaknesses of the Farm Credit 
Administration. First, it has been freely 
charged that the co-operative features of 
the Land Bank system are a failure. 
Well, admittedly, they are far from 
perfect. There is less membership inter- 
est and participation for the system as 
a whole than we should like to see, with 
perhaps a few striking exceptions—and 
this Land Bank of Houston, serving 
Texas, is one of the outstanding excep- 
tions. The problem of lack of member- 
ship interest is common to all co-opera- 
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tives. You seem to have this problem 
in your association. Lack of membership 
interest is a natural result of the vir- 
tual neglect of the co-operative feature 
of the system in most districts for many 
years, plus the results of the great de- 
pression. 

We have learned much about co- 
operative business in the last twenty- 
five years. We have learned that you 
cannot make members interested by 
passing laws or by selling them stock; 
it takes constant effort and planned ed- 
ucation to get their interest and to keep 
it. This problem of member interest 
cannot be solved by a change in organ- 
ization now any more than it»could when 
the banks were created. We have made 
real progress in the past five or six 
years in this direction under the enthus- 
iastic and intelligent leadership of 
former Land Bank Commissioner Albert 
S. Goss. He reorganized Farm Loan As- 
sociations to make them. efficient busi- 
ness units. He provided them. with 
income, through payment for servicing 
loans. He organized a program of edu- 
cation to teach members the responsi- 
bilities and advantages of co-operative 
membership. As a result, about 20 per 
cent of all members attended annual 
meetings last year. As a national aver- 
age that is encouraging, but it should 
be better. Nevertheless, the membership 
interest that has been obtained seems 
to me to justify faith in a vigorous and 
well planned educational program as the 
best solution of this difficult problem. 
The Production Credit Associations have 
shown us what can be done. They have 
made a great record in developing mem- 
bership interest. Of course the problems 
of the Production Credit Associations 
are simpler. They make annual loans 
and they started at the bottom of the 
depression. However, a substantial part 
of the credit for their outstanding rec- 
ord is due to the fact that they were able 
to avoid the mistakes of the Farm Loan 
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Associations because they had the ad- 
vantages of their experience laid out 
before them. In passing, I would like to 
pay tribute to a man who has contrib- 
uted much to the building of the produc- 
tion credit system—the former Produc- 
tion Credit Commissioner Steve Gar- 
wood, who passed away last week in 
Washington. No man ever’ worked 
harder and more intelligently for agri- 
culture and stock raising than Steve 
Garwood. I am sure that Steve would 
ask no finer monument than the endur- 
ing structure of a production credit 
system to serve stockmen and farmers 
now and in the years to come. 

As a second weakness, it has been 
asserted that farmer-members have suf- 
fered losses through the impairment of 
their stock in their Farm Loan Associa- 
tions and hence that stock ownership 
should be eliminated and a government 
guarantee of Land Bank bonds substi- 
tuted in its place. What are the facts 
about this matter of stock impairment? 
The period of operation of the Land 
Banks includes the most severe and pro- 
longed depression in the history of the 
country. You and I remember that the 
index of farm and ranch values declined 
from 170 per cent of pre-war in 1920 to 
73 per cent in 19338, and now in 1940 it 
is only half the 1920 level. No form of 
organization or system of appraisal can 
avoid loss when such a situation occurs 
or if it recurs. The Federal Land Banks 
maintained their solvency during this 
worst depression in history until 1932 
when the government provided some ad- 
ditional capital. It was a better record 
than almost any other credit agency. In 
such a period losses are inevitable to 
the owners of co-operatives as well as 
of private business. If we want to have 
co-operatives or private business, we 
have to take the profits in good times 
and the losses in bad times. And let it 
be remembered that during the period 
from 1917 to 1928, although you never 
hear about it now, all the Federal Land 
Banks paid dividends to their borrowers. 
They averaged ten annual dividends dur- 
ing that period at rates that were mostly 
between 6 and 8 per cent but ranged all 
the way from 3 to 13 per cent. Then 
the depression came on, and in the de- 
pression the losses of Farm Loan As- 
sociations were increased because the 
Land Banks had to stop paying dividends 
in order to protect their own solvency. 
It was a case of self-preservation. Now 
that that emergency is over, the most 
critical problem of the Land Bank system 
is the rebuilding of the Farm Loan As- 
sociations. Unusual efforts should be 
made to tsrengthen them financially. 

It has been charged that over 60 per 
cent of Farm Loan Associations have 
impaired capital. That is true but it is 
misleading without further explanation. 
Some of these associations have slight 
impairment, some moderate impairment, 
and some total impairment. More.than 60 
per cent of all National Farm Loan As- 
sociations in the country are making 
loans without involving new borrowers in 






old losses. Through these 3,000 associa- 
tions the services of the Land Banks are 
made available to practically 100 per 
cent of the farmers and stockmen in the 
United States. Where associations have 
impaired stock they set up a compart- 
ment for new members so that they do 
not share in old losses. It is a useful de- 
vice but it is only a palliative. On the 
other hand, this impairment, while unfor- 
tunate, is small compared with interest 
savings. An annual interest saving of 
only one-half of one per cent for ten 
years would equal the entire stock in- 
vestment of any borrower. I have had 
personal experience in that. In 1926 I 
purchased $400 in stock in a Farm Loan 
Association in New York State in con- 
nection with a loan on my farm. De- 
spite the fact that this is a fairly stable 
region, losses occurred which wiped out 
all the value of the stock in our associa- 
tion. The impairment was due to losses 
on unproductive farms that became 
valueless during the depression. In fif- 
teen years at the lowest estimate, the 
interest I have saved through the Land 
Bank loan above the lowest cost from 
any other agency has been at least three 
times my entire stock investment. I do 
not like to lose it, but I am forced to 
recognize that if we want a co-operative 
we have to take the chance of loss, and, 
even considering the loss, the advantages 
have far exceeded my share of the cost 
of maintaining the organization. 

If we want to keep this Land Bank 
system co-operative the only practical 
way to correct the existing impairment 
and prevent it in the future is by pro- 
viding income for Farm Loan Associa- 
tions to pay losses and expenses and to 
build reserves. There are three ways by 
which this can be done: first, payment 
for servicing loans—that is under way 
throughout the United States; second, 
dividends by the Land Banks, and that 
will be possible in many districts soon; 
and, third, sharing losses on loans be- 
tween the Land Banks and the Farm 
Loan Associations. 

I believe there is reasonable prospect 
for correcting the major part of the 
stock impairment in Farm Loan As- 
sociations within a reasonable time. A 
number of associations corrected their 
stock impairment last year. 

So much for the loss side. The other 
point is the elimination of member-stock 
ownership. I do not need to tell you 
that co-operation is not a religion but it 
is a method of doing business. There is 
a fundamental co-operative principle 
that the members who get the benefits 
must share the responsibility of finan- 
cial support and of management. In the 
Land Bank system financial support is 
shared by the government, but the bur- 
den on the government is moderate. 
Government capital has been maintained 
intact through self-supporting opera- 
tion. A credit institution has got to be 
sound, it has to have financial strength 
if it is to obtain low interest rates. If 
it is to be co-operative it can obtain 
financial strength in just one of two 
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ways: from capital of members, or a 
guarantee of its soundness by members. 
In the Danish co-operative mortgage 
system, farmers do not put in capital 
but they guarantee the loans of their 
co-operatives up to two-thirds of the 
amount of their loans in aadition to 
their personal debts. In this country we 
have limited the liability on members to 
their stock investment of 5 per cent of 
their loan. American farmers have al- 
ways preferred capital to the European 
guarantee. If we change our Land Bank 
system by eliminating capital and obtain 
financial strength by a government 
guarantee of Land Bank bonds, we 
would substitute government credit for 
co-operative credit. If we want it, let us 
call it that and not attempt to camou- 
flage it. But let us remember that con- 
trol of any business, private or co- 
operative, goes with ownership. The 
man who takes the risks is going to in- 
sist upon control. Congress has never 
delegated to any one but a government 
official responsibility for administering 
a business financed by government guar- 
anteed bonds, and it is not likely to in 
the future. Regardless of the provisions 
of any proposed bill or the promise of 
any individual, the substitution of gov- 
ernment guaranteed bonds for member 
capital in the Land Banks would end the 
hope of any effective borrower control 
for all time. Member ownership and 
control are of vital importance to the 
permanence of the system and the wel- 
fare of its members. It should be in- 
creased and not jeopardized. It can be 
insured only by borrower ownership and 
by self-sustaining operations. 

The Land Bank system was estab- 
lished in 1916, at the end of a period of 
about twenty years of farm prosperity, 
and the possibility of loss to Farm Loan 
Associations from loans was never con- 
sidered by the framers of the legisla- 
tion. In 1941, after twenty years of 
farm depression, let us not make the op- 
posite mistake of thinking that the eco- 
nomic future of this country will consist 
only in conditions like those which have 
prevailed for the past decade. The fu- 
ture, like the past, is likely to include 
both good times and bad times. 

A third criticism is that the percent- 
age of delinquencies of Land Bank loans 
is so high that debts should be scaled 
down to the present price level. De- 
linquency depends on farm income. It 
declined as farm incomes increased from 
about 45 per cent in 1933 to about 13 
per cent in 1936 or 1937, and now it is 
about 20 per cent. The situation has 
been complicated by drought and other 
disasters which have disturbed the well- 
being of farmers, especially in the plains 
states. The problem of delinquency in 
that area is serious but it is not disturb- 
ing elsewhere. 

But how about scaling down debts? 
The most important consideration in de- 
ciding whether a debt should be scaled 
down or not is the future trend of prices. 
If prices remain low and the trend is 
downward, some debts will not be paid 
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in full. If the price trend is upward and 
remains favorable or reasonably favor- 
able, most Land Bank borrowers will 
work out. The trouble is that an invita- 
tion to scale down is dangerous because 
of the danger of breaking down the will 
of borrowers to pay. No industry can 
survive if the character of its members 
breaks down. About the only way that 
I know of that this situation can be 
handled is on an individual case basis. 
Somehow, if we are going to keep rea- 
sonable equity between borrower and 
lender, we must pay the debts that are 
within our capacity to meet. We cannot 
collect those that are beyond the bor- 
rower’s capacity to meet. Since 1933 
the nation’s agricultural programs have 
been based on an eventual restoration of 
price relationships such as_ prevailed 
from 1910 to 1914. To recommend scal- 
ing down mortgage debts to present 
farm price levels is to admit failure 
and to give up hope of eventual restora- 
tion of fair price relationships. Sym- 
pathy and consideration are fully justi- 
fied to help men burdened by heavy 
debts to work out of their financial 
difficulties. Present policies involving 
temporary subsidies and lenient treat- 
ment give adequate consideration to 
such cases. But easy credit for all is 
not the answer. To encourage new bor- 
rowers to get in debt on easy terms 
would lead to a worse situation in the 
future. It is extremely unwise to es- 
tablish a long-time policy on the basis 
of emergency conditions. Even free 
credit is not a substitute for fair prices 
nor a cure for drought or crop failure. 


A fourth criticism is that the Farm 
Credit Administration has not solved all 
the problems of agriculture, tenancy, 
security, land use, and what not. The 
answer to this charge is to plead guilty, 
I guess, and say it has not and it can- 
not. To attempt to do so would wreck 
the credit system but would not ac- 
complish the objectives. Agriculture has 
many problems resulting from many 
causes made worse by the depression. 
The safeguard of self-supporting busi- 
ness operations is necessary to prevent 
the unwise, if well-meaning, attempts to 
use credit where it is not adaptable. 


Results of a Government Mortgage 
Credit System 


What would be some of the probable 
results of a government mortgage credit 
system? The most important result 
would be centralized administration 
from Washington with consequent loss 
of freedom of action and farmer control. 
Centralized Washington control is char- 
acteristic of all government credit agen- 
cies and action programs. No human 
being is wise enough to run such a sys- 
tem from Washington. The Land Banks 
and the Farm Loan Associations would 
become mere branch offices of a gov- 
ernment system with no real power to 
meet local conditions. We would lose 
the greatest factor of strength in the 
present system, which is regional and 
local operation and responsibility. 


In the second place, a government 
credit system would use credit for social 
objectives as determined by Congress 
and the head of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration—production control, cor- 
rection of tenancy, land use, and so on. 
Co-operation between the credit agen- 
cies and other agricultural programs is 
desirable, but coercion through credit is 
not in keeping with our free institu- 
tions. 

A third result of a government credit 
system would be a tendency towards 
soft credit, low interest rates, and high 
percentage loans. Without membership 
responsibility, with the government pay- 
ing the losses, the pressure for loose 
lending would be too great to withstand, 
especially in the even numbered years. 
In good times this would promote spec- 
ulation in land and in bad times it would 
lead to government ownership of farms 
and ranches. 

Fourth, the establishment of such a 
system would result in a virtual govern- 
ment monopoly in the field of mortgage 
credit. Low rates and soft credit policies 
made possible by a permanent guarantee 
by the government would lead to the 
withdrawal of life insurance companies, 
banks, and other private agencies, which 
could not compete with a system subsi- 
dized by taxpayers. Any monopoly is 
bad, but a government monopoly is 
worst because it is not subject to the 
usual legal controls. 

Fifth, there would be a tendency to- 
wards eventual government ownership 
of farms and ranches. Easy loans in 
good times would result in foreclosure 
and government ownership in bad times. 
Some people who are supporting this 
legislation believe the problems of the 
country could best be handled by having 
government ownership of land, with 
farmers and stockmen tenants of the 
government. I do not share that view. 

Sixth would be the risk of losing our 
credit system entirely because of losses 
to taxpayers and an unfriendly Con- 
gress; and, finally, there would be a 
tendency to political control and periodic 
disruption of operations due to elections. 
Changing the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion into a government credit system 
would exchange the assurance of perma- 
nence resulting from independent finan- 
cial strength and self-supporting opera- 
tion for a slight saving in interest and 
the return of the investment in capital 
stock. Even if co-operative credit costs 
a little more than government credit, it 
is worth it. It is cheap insurance. The 
repayment of stock and a possible slight 
reduction in interest is too low a price 
at which to sell the freedom of opera- 
tion and the permanence of these insti- 
tutions. All these words boil down in 
final essence to this proposition: Whom 
do you want to run your agricultural 
credit system? If you want to have it 
run by the government, support the 
proposed change. If you want to have 
it run by farmers and stockmen, we 
must have at least partial member own- 
ership, and the more the better. 
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For Whom Should the Farm Credit 
Administration Be Operated? 

Farm and ranch owners fall into two 
general classes. A great majority, mak- 
ing up 85 to 90 per cent, have ranches 
and farms that are not mortgaged, or, if 
they are mortgaged, they can pay a fair 
interest rate with fair prices. A minor- 
ity, on the other hand, comprising about 
10 or 15 per cent of all farm and ranch 
operations, need special help to enable 
them to carry on. High risk is involved 
for loans to this group plus supervision, 
and in some cases grants for relief. 
The provision of financial assistance to 
this minority group is so expensive that 
the costs must be assumed by the gov- 
ernment if it be done. 

The establishment of separate credit 
systems for these two groups is a sound 
development. The Farm Credit Admin- 
istration has been established for the use 
of the majority of stockmen and farmers 
who can meet reasonable credit stand- 
ards, tenants and owner-operators alike. 
The Farm Security Administration has 
been established to help those who re- 
quire special financial assistance, ten- 
ants as well as owners. Even govern- 
ment resources are not unlimited, and 
hence money used unnecessarily for the 
Farm Credit Administration will reduce 
to that extent the amount available for 
those who cannot be helped without gov- 
ernment aid. The more that it is done 
for the underprivileged, the more im- 
portant it is to preserve and strengthen 
institutions that serve the larger group 
who are able to help themselves without 
undue burden on the treasury. And now 
we are up against a defense program 
the financial requirements of which 
stagger the imagination. Just why gov- 
ernment aid should be provided for peo- 
ple who do not want it and do not need 
it is beyond my comprehension. 

Farm mortgage credit has been the 
principal device to assist in the transfer 
of land from one generation to the next 
—keeping farms in individual ownership. 
Farm mortgage credit on a business 
basis has made possible a process of 
economic selection of the fit and gen- 
erally has kept farms and ranches in 
the ownership of the better operators. 
Unfortunately, some men cannot make 
the grade to farm ownership even in 
favorable times. Serious depression re- 
sults in too severe and erratic selection 
and hence the mortgage credit system 
should be modified on an emergency 
basis as has been done during the past 
ten years. But if, by a government 
credit operated for the benefit of the 
minority of weaker farmers, we destroy 
this system of selection, who will decide 
which may and which may not have 
farms and ranches? Since there are al- 
ways more would-be operators than 
farms, such a system would substitute 
arbitrary decision by the head of the 
government credit agency for the pres- 
ent process of economic selection that 
tends to keep ranches and farms in the 


hands of the more efficient operators. 


I submit that it is a wiser procedure to 
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plan the Farm Credit Administration 
for the benefit of the majority, keeping 
the present sound basis of economic 
selection but modifying it during emer- 
gency situations like the present one. 
Special consideration should be given for 
debt-burdened farmers as long as the 
emergency continues. This involves 
temporary government subsidies, but 
these are safer for borrowers and 
cheaper for taxpayers than a govern- 
ment guaranteed system. The Farm 
Security Administration that has been 
established to help those who can be re- 
habilitated should be continued. How- 
ever, the Farm Credit Administration 
should treat the delinquent minority of 
its borrowers as exceptions, giving them 
fully sympathetic consideration but not 
planning the entire system for them. To 
do so would injure the better farmers 
and in the long run make them the for- 
gotten man. 

In my judgment, the long-time wel- 
fare of farmers and stockmen will best 
be served by promoting member-owner- 
ship and interest and by developing even 
greater responsibility of the district 
Land Banks, Farm Loan Associations 
and Production Credit Associations, and 
the other units of this system. 


Improving the Farm Credit 
Administration 

In order to develop the Land Bank 
system as a basic part in a member- 
owned and controlled credit system for 
agriculture, the following suggestions 
seem to me to be important: 

1. Increase farmer control of the dis- 
trict banks. This could be accomplished 
by enlarging the district Farm Credit 
boards to nine members, of whom six 
would be elected by borrowers and three 
appointed, giving a clear majority to 
borrower-elected directors. 

2. Increase earnings of the Farm 
Loan Associations by increased compen- 
sation for servicing loans and by Land 
Bank dividends. Increased income is 
necessary to restore impairment of cap- 
ital, to build necessary reserves, and to 
enable the associations to pay dividends 
to their farmer members. Such divi- 
dends are, in effect, patronage dividends, 
since stock ownership by farmers is pro- 
portional to their loans. This objective 
is just as important to the Land Banks 
at this time as the preservation of their 
own solvency was during the depths of 
the depression. 

3. Increase Land Bank earnings so 
they can pay Farm Loan Associations 
for servicing loans, build necessary re- 
serves, and pay dividends to the Farm 
Loan Associations. This could be ac- 
complished by refinancing Land Bank 
bonds held by the Federal Farm Mort- 
gage Corporation, giving the savings to 
the banks to be passed on to the as- 
sociations for their borrower members. 

4. Promote closer co-ordination be- 
tween Farm Loan Associations and Pro- 
duction Credit Associations so as to im- 
prove their credit service to the live- 
stock industry. Better distribution of 
the financing of livestock ranches be- 


tween mortgage and production credit 
would reduce the risks and cost of ranch 
operation and assist in stabilizing this 
important industry. 

5. Replace part of the government 
capital of the Federal Intermediate 
Credit Banks with capital stock sub- 
scribed by Production Credit Associa- 
tions and livestock loan companies. In- 
stead of moving in the direction of gov- 
ernment guarantees and control, orderly 
progress must be made toward borrower 
ownership of the entire Production 
Credit system if it is to be safeguarded 
for the permanent service of the live- 
stock industry and of farming. 

6. Continue lenient treatment and 
other special consideration to deserving 
borrowers who are in financial difficulty. 

7. Strengthen and intensify pro- 
grams of membership and employee 
education. 

8. Reduce contract: interest rates on 
high interest rate loans as soon as pos- 
sible. Continue temporary interest sub- 
sidies by the government in the mean- 
time and taper them off when normal 
price relationships are re-established. 

9. Provide for sharing losses on bad 
loans between Farm Loan Associations 
and the Federal Land Banks. The past 
practice of charging losses due to gen- 
eral economic conditions entirely to the 
association is unfair. To charge losses 
due to lax local management to the 
bank is equally unfair and would penal- 
ize well managed associations. The 
making of mortgage loans is a joint re- 
sponsibility of the association and the 
bank and the losses should be shared 
between them. 

10. Retain government capital until 
more normal conditions prevail, re- 
allocating it as needed by the weaker 
banks to meet the extra costs of ex- 
tending credit in high risk areas. While 
interest payments can be transferred 
from mortgagors to taxpayers, the costs 
of credit cannot be reduced or elim- 
inated by legislation. 

11. Establish the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration as an independent agency 
of government under a small bi-partisan 
board. The supervision of co-operative 
organizations cannot be merged with the 
activities of any government department 
without weakening and ultimately de- 
.stroying their co-operative features. 
Agriculture is entitled to an independent 
co-operative credit system. 


CHAIRMAN C. A. MYERS 
REPORTS ON MARKETING 


HE MOST BASIC PREMISE BE- 

fore the committee is the need to get 
our product across to the consumer by 
the most trustworthy and efficient means 
and in the most attractively appetizing 
form possible. 

In our opinion this can only be done 
by honestly standardizing our meat by 
having it graded and stamped by some 
technically qualified disinterested party 
such as our federal meat grader. 
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Swift and Company in an advertise- 
ment in the Saturday Evening Post of 
December 14, 1940, succinctly states the 
case as to the great need for meat grad- 
ing: 

“Swift's identified lamb. Are you al- 
ways sure that the lamb you buy will be 
tender, juicy, delicate in flavor? You can 
* * * easily. Simply look for the name 
Swift’s Premium right on the meat it- 
self. This famous name identifies lamb 
that Swift’s expert graders selected at 
America’s Meat Headquarters. So buy 
by brand Lamb they chose for tender- 
ness and good eating. So buy by brand 
—Swift’s Premium. Even thrifty cuts 
are extra delicious.” 

You, the customer, are not technically 
a good enough judge of meat to trust 
your eye, and having been deluded many 
times are not ingenious enough to trust 
the retailer, so you turn to “identified 
lamb,” something you can be “sure” of 
because the grade “is stamped on the 
meat itself.”’ The thought is to make de- 
pendable, to standardize, a certain grade 
of lamb. 

R. A. Rath, chairman of the Institute 
advertising planning committee, in an 
address delivered in Chicago before the 
second session of The Onward March of 
Meat Conference, said: 

“We also were agreed that the highest 
standard of lard possible should be set 
up before advertising. As you no doubt 
know, the board of directors has recently 
approved the matter of making the tenta- 
tive lard standard a permanent standard 
as of November 1. Your committee is 
mindful of the urge on the part of many 
interests to promate lard in the minds of 
the consumers, and we are hopeful that 
a part of this year’s budget can be spent 
im that direction.” 

Again we note the thought to grade, 
to standardize a product so that the con- 
sumer can dependably know just what to 
expect; and with this the added thought 
that it is the part of wisdom to do this 
“before advertising.” 

Richard N. Heath, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Leo Burnett advertising 
agency, talking to the same conference, 
said: 

“So we sum this up again on this 
basis: Pitch this campaign out to the 
retailer as a campaign to sell meat for 
him and not to him. Endeavor to get 
him to take the emphasis off the buying 
side and quit the silly business of taking 
half a day to look at a side of beef here 
and a side of beef there. Get him to be 
more concerned with the fact that meat 
eaten and in the stomach and digested 
represents a profit in his till.” 

Federal grading of meat would take 
away the necessity of the retailer doing 
so much shopping around. He could 
order certain weights and grades from 
his favorite packer. If the grades were 
standardized it should be just as simple 
as that. 

It would seem from the quotations 
given above that there is a real need for 
the grading of meat and some of its by- 
products. The contention comes when 
we get to the question of, Who shall do 
this? 
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If we are correctly informed, there 
are well over 1,200 meat-packers in the 
United States. Of these, five do approxi- 
mately 60 per cent of the business. To 
leave the other 40 per cent ungraded 
would cause the whole advertising pro- 
gram to be less effective because a large 
proportion of our product would be un- 
standardized. Please remember, the 
present meat advertising plan is the first 
worth while, comprehensive, unified effort 
to merchandise our product. 

For many years the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association, or at least 
a majority of its members, have advo- 
cated government grading of meat, our 
object being to have it graded by a dis- 
interested party. We also believed that 
all meat should be graded, not just the 
fancy cuts, because, we reiterate, the 
different grades as well as the different 
cuts require different types of processing 
by the housewife, and if she is not cor- 
rectly informed as to these differences 
she cannot process and serve our prod- 
uct in a manner to give pleasant satis- 
faction to her family and corresponding 
profit to our pockets. 

We say it should be graded by a dis- 
interested party because in that no 
man’s land, in that twilight zone, after 
the “critter’s” hide is off, so many 
things can happen. We are not calling 
anybody dishonest, or deceivers, or 
knaves, but we have noticed that when 
our own personal conscience pulls one 
way and our pocketbook pulls the other, 


why, sometimes the pocketbook wins. 
It is just “human nature” that it should 
be that way. 


Your committee has been keenly ap- 
preciative of the vision and scope of 
this $2,000,000 advertising campaign. 
The subject matter seems to have been 
thoroughly studied and the text and il- 
lustrations are admirable. One major 
criticism alone confronts us, and that 
is: To advertise before you standardize 
your product, by proper grading, in all 
its branches, is precisely the reverse of 
the correct procedure. In other words, 
it places the cart before the horse. 

The Country Gentleman for October, 
1940, in an article contributed by Car- 
roll R. Miller, says that “The apple 
growers of the United States have spent 
$1,200,000 in the last four years in ad- 
vertising apples.” But before they spent 
any money they standardized their prod- 
uct by government grading, so that, 
when a person bought a grade A apple 
of a variety he was familiar with, he 
knew just what to expect before he ever 
sank his teeth into it. And the apple 
growers have not only standardized 
their product, they are adopting some 
new forms of merchandising; for in- 
stance, in 1939 they sold 250,000 five- 
pound, open mesh bags of apples. They 
are also using cellophane as a container 
for still smaller numbers of apples, both 
of the newer forms of packaging meet- 
ing with encouraging success. 
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Get Your Neighbor to Join 
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DAN CASEMENT LAUDS 
THE QUARTER-HORSE 


hbase THE ADVENT OF THE 
machine is largely eliminating the 
horse from most of the fields of his for- 
mer activity wherein he had become 
seemingly indispensable to the happiness 
and progress of man. As a means of 
transportation, horses have _ virtually 
disappeared from our highways. On the 
farm they are steadily giving way to the 
tractor. Their use in war has been seri- 
ously challenged, and, however service- 
able they may still be in military opera- 
tions of certain sorts, it is evident that 
flesh and blood, whether equine or hu- 
man, must find the problem of survival 
in war increasingly difficult when men- 
aced by the mechanisms of destruction 
which operate effectively in all the 
elements. 

As a means of recreation and sport, 
the survival of the horse is apparently 
assured. The polo pony, the hunter, and 
the purely pleasure horse will doubtless 
always be in demand by the men, women, 
and children who covet the natural, keen 
joys of living and who appreciate the 
benefits of equine companionship. Horses 
bred exclusively for speed and courage 
are destined to survive so long as the 
pulse of man quickens to the excitement 
of contest and to the hope of gains won 
without effort. 

But in a strictly economic aspect, the 
modern American horse possesses only 
one field that is undisputed and defi- 
nitely incapable of successful invasion by 
the machine. 

At least eighteen of our forty-eight 
states, comprising in their total area 
much more than half the entire nation, 
possess almost fabulous potential wealth 
in the form of natural forage. No con- 
ceivable means exists whereby this 
wealth can be converted to gain save by 
utilizing it in the production of myriads 
of meat animals. In the primary man- 
agement of these animals, the use of the 
machine is in most cases either greatly 
restricted or positively forbidden by the 
topography of the country. Therefore, 
for the successful garnering of this 
wealth, the horse will be indispensable 
so long as the hills endure and the na- 
ture of animals—and man—remains 
changeless. 

If these premises are correct, it fol- 
lows logically that, to those of us whose 
main business it is to convert this wealth 
to human use, the production and im- 
provement of the horses best suited to 
our purpose should be a matter of su- 
preme importance. Here, certainly, is 
the one and possibly the only field 
wherein the horse is destined never to 
slump in positive economic value. 

Clearly the horse best suited to work 
range cattle is the horse whose breeding, 
training, and environment enable him 
most perfectly and naturally to subsist 
under range conditions and to compre- 
hend instinctively the habits, impulses, 
and very nature of the animals over 
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which he must establish his control and 
exert his mastery. 


In the earliest days in the Southwest 
and on the Pacific coast, cattlemen 
doubtless often acquired title to their 
horses by their own prowess, just as they 
obtained ownership of their wild cows by 
right of their capture and subjugation. 
In a wild or semi-wild state, both cattle 
and horses shared identical ranges and 
both owed their presence in the Western 
Hemisphere to the same human agency, 





Dan Casement 


the conquistadores of old Spain. “Cow 
sense” was a normal endowment of the 
Mustang. After three centuries of asso- 
ciation with cattle in a state of nature, 
his knowledge of their character was a 
dominant quality, as firmly fixed as 
though by inheritance. His ancestry 
traced back to proud blood—the Barb 
and the Arab horse of the Moslem races. 
His hard struggle for survival in Amer- 
ica has deprived him of much of the 
shapeliness of his forbears, but it has 
only enhanced his smartness, his stam- 
ina, his strength. 


With such a background and having 
served a long apprenticeship at running 
the buffalo with the Plains Indians, he 
was a “natural” for the job of working 
range cattle. He did his job with an 
efficiency no more modern horse has 
been able to surpass. Whether making 
a brush run on an old-time cow-hunt, 
pointing a herd in swift swimming 
water, milling a night stampede in dark- 
ness and storm, cutting a herd or busting 
a steer, he was “hard to clean after.” 


He was unbeautiful in shape, perhaps, 
and nothing to brag of in size, but, in 
working cows, as in all else, the prime 
consideration is performance, and in this 
he was seldom found lacking. 


It may be that the importance of size 
and weight in a cow-horse is sometimes 
over-stressed. In this regard I must own 
to sharing the viewpoint of the Irish- 
man who contemplated a rough and 
tumble fight and the near-murder of a 
gigantic bully by a man half his size. 
“You can niver depind,” said the Irish- 
man, “out of the size of a man.” One 
would be equally unwarranted in dispar- 
aging the ability of a horse of the old- 
time Spanish strain because of his small 
size. Certainly one of the most capable 
horses I ever owned was a “blue” Ute 
pony with the requisite black stripes 
and “watch eyes.” He was named “Cast- 
away,” and I bought him for $11 one 
time when I found myself afoot and 
forty miles from the ranch. He actually 
weighed 630 pounds; but, more nearly 
than any other animal I ever rode, he 
fulfilled the dude-girl’s ambition—that 
of having a horse who could “lope all 
day long without tiring.” 

Some years before his lamented death, 
Will Barnes, who is remembered with 
deep respect and affection by many of 
us, got an appropriation through Con- 
gress for the purpose of perpetuating 
the blood of the Texas longhorn. Under 
his direction a small herd of these ani- 
mals was assembled and placed on the 
Wichita National Forest. I have always 
felt that a far more useful purpose would 
have been served had a similar effort 
been made at that time to preserve un- 
adulterated the blood. of the old Spanish 
Mustang. The longhorn today is ad- 
mittedly of little consequence econom- 
ically. He arouses our interest only as 
a grotesque piece in a museum arouses 
our wonder and amusement, but the 
Mustang was a positive economic asset 
which the cow-country could ill afford 
to lose. 


Aurnoucu the genuine Spanish 
bronc in his purest essence has virtually 
disappeared from the ranges of the 
West, a horse possessing practically all 
of his most valuable characteristics and 
doubtless in many instances some of his 
blood, was developed long ago and has 
fortunately been preserved. This worthy 
successor of the Mustang is undeniably 
the modern Quarter-Horse. 

According to the late Billy Anson, 
whom many of you Texans doubtless re- 
member as a thorough horseman in the 
days when he operated his Head-of-the- 
River Ranch on the Concho, the origin 
of the modern Quarter-Horse can be 
traced directly to the early colonists of 
Virginia and the Carolinas. Cavaliers 
and real sportsmen that they were, these 
men naturally created by careful, se- 
lective breeding a type of horse capable 
of contributing the utmost not only to 
their economic well-being but to their 
recreational requirements. Power and 
endurance for long journeys under saddle 
were considered no less essential in these 
horses than unexcelled celerity in races 
at short distances. Life in the southern 
colonies afforded no means nor equip- 
ment for more elaberate contests than 
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those that could be decided on a straight 
course seldom exceeding two furlongs 
in length. 


Early writers and authorities on the 
American horse, such as Wallace, Her- 
bert, and Edgar, refer to the distinctive 
strain of horses which the colonists 
evolved as “Quarter-of-a-mile Running 
Horses.” These horses in time found 
their way over the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains into Kentucky and Tennessee, 
thence into southern Illinois and Mis- 
souri, and eventually into Texas and 
the Southwest. 

Billy Anson said of them: “The breed 
has always been kept in a comparative 
state of purity; the occasional mixture 
of Thoroughbred blood being attributed 
to some stallion who showed Quarter- 
Horse characteristics either of shape or 
speed. We find accordingly that they 
have been bred absolutely true to type 
and that they have a wonderful power 
of transmitting their shape and quali- 
ties to their offspring. 

“The immense breast and chest, enor- 
mous forearm, loin, and thigh, and the 
heavy layers of muscle are not found 
in like proportion in any other breed 
in the world. The desire for speed at 
short distances developed this type in 
distinction to that of the Thoroughbred, 
even as a hundred-yard champion is 
generally thick-set and heavily muscled 
in comparison to the miler. 


“As a breed, they rarely exceed fif- 
teen hands but attain great weight, 
many mature horses going as high as 
1,200 pounds. In fact, you can find 
more horse to the height among Quar- 
ter-Horses than in any other breed. 
This, in brief, is a description of a 
breed of horses unique in the world— 
a pure American breed and one which 
is destined to play quite a part in the 
future of western ranches; a horse, be 
it noted, which does not dread the ad- 
vent of the automobile.” 


_ It was at least thirty years ago that 
Billy Anson wrote the lines I have just 
quoted. Events have proved his vision 
to be nothing short of prophetic. And 
would any competent cowman, if asked 
to describe the physical characteristics 
of his ideal cowhorse, add anything of 
real importance to the qualities already 
noted by. this sensible and discerning 
Englishman as peculiar to the Quarter- 
Horse ? 


It is important to recognize that the 
conformation of the Quarter-Horse is 
not the result of some fortunate, hap- 
hazard, accidental mating but deliber- 
ately designed and fixed by careful se- 
lection. This standard was set some 
centuries ago on our own shores and it 
has faithfully persisted ever since, 
thanks to the good sense and sporting 
inclinations of all the generations of 
devoted short-horse men who have pio- 
neered on our frontiers ever since this 
breed was first established. 

The cattlemen of today should not 
disregard the fact that the conditions 
which inspired the cavalier colonists to 
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breed the original Quarter-Horse are 
duplicated more exactly and completely 
at present in the circumstances attend- 
ing the working of range cattle than in 
any other phase of our modern way of 
life. Although we cowmen of the West 
have carelessly diffused and neglected 
to preserve the blood of the Mustang, 
with which Nature had perfectly sup- 
plied our peculiar needs, we now find 
in the Quarter-Horse an animal which 
the brain and hand of man has ad- 
mirably suited to our purposes. 


Is it logical, then, for cowmen who 
know and appreciate the priceless qual- 
ities which distinguish a real cowhorse 
to seek those qualities elsewhere than 
in a typical Quarter-Horse? 


ln horses, as in humans, character and 
personality are the foundations which 
underlie all exceptional ability. These 
are the outgrowth of heredity and en- 
vironment. The Thoroughbred’s whole 
reason for being is to excel in speed at 
comparatively long distances on an arti- 
ficial race course. For many generations 
he has been bred with that main pur- 
pose in view. It is hardly reasonable 
therefore to expect him to have inher- 
ited the qualities and characteristics 
which are absolutely necessary to work- 
ing range cattle in rough country—and, 
as you know, it is notoriously hard to 
“teach an old dog new tricks.” 


On the other hand, the entire historic 
background of the Quarter-Horse has 


‘contributed to his admirable fitness for 


cow-work. He was deliberately pro- 
duced to fit the needs of a resolute race 
of men in their hard work as well as in 
their rough play. The descendants of 
these men eventually found full scope 
for their untamed talents in the cattle 
country of the Southwest, and the horse 
of their deliberate choice there entered 
a new field wherein he could perfectly 
exercise and expand the peculiar gifts 
with which his heritage and previous 
environment had so strongly endowed 
him. 


If it were possible, it would be well 
worth while to unravel and preserve 
some threads of truth amid the tangled 
skein of legend and romance resulting 
from almost 100 years of hearsay con- 
cerning the earliest part played by the 
Quarter-Horse in promoting the equine 
resources—and fame—of Texas. 


In regard to one of the most noted 
sires and founders of the breed in Texas, 
Billy Anson said, and I quote: “I have 
heard a dozen accounts of old Steeldust 
from men who knew him—all different 
except in one particular: there is little 
doubt that he came from Southern IIli- 
nois, the home of many short-horses.” 

Some years ago I was favored with 
an account, bearing every evidence of 
authenticity, relating how  Steeldust 
came to McKinney in 1849, brought by 
the Bachellor family for the purpose of 
beating a horse named Monmouth, 
owned by the Skiffs. According to this 
account, Steeldust’s victory practically 


impoverished all the residents of Collin 
County. It would seem that a story go 
circumstantial as this might be verified 
or disproved even at this late date. 


However legendary may be the ac- 
counts bearing on the advent of the 
Quarter-Horse to the western cow coun- 
try, there is no lack of direct and con- 
clusive evidence throughout the West 
of the remarkable character and aston- 
ishing performance of his progeny. It 
is safe to say that all fair-minded men 
who have closely associated with typical 
horses of the breed, either in work on 
the range, in contests simulating that 
work, or in trials of speed on the brush 
track, are ever willing to bear enthusi- 
astic testimony to their unequaled qual- 
ities in these fields. 


There is no denying the fact that 
the Quarter-Horse has rightfully earned 
his place not only as the pre-eminent 
horse of the cow-country but also as 
the horse which most nearly typifies 
all that is distinctive and best in the 
traditions of the entire West. The Quar- 
ter-Horse is in truth today the horse of 
the West. He has taken on this charac- 
ter because his qualities enable him to 
fit naturally into the western scene and 
the West’s time-honored way of life. 


It is urgent therefore that immediate 
steps should be taken to insure the 
preservation of the blood of the true 
Quarter-Horse in a maximum state of 
purity. Fortunately the prepotency of 
that blood has so firmly fixed its dom- 
inant qualities in all true descendants 
of the strain that its presence is always 
unmistakable. 


Ir is a fortunate circumstance that at 
a meeting held here in Fort Worth last 
March, the American Quarter-Horse 
Association was organized and later in- 
corporated. This association merits the 
zealous support of all cattlemen who 
are seriously trying to improve the 
character of the horses with which they 
work their cattle. 


Obviously the primary object of the 
association should not be merely to trace 
through pedigrees the blood stream of 
the horses deemed worthy of record in 
its stud book. Such an _ undertaking 
would at the very outset meet with in- 
surmountable obstacles because of much 
of the legendary and apparently contra- 
dictory nature of much of our available 
Quarter-Horse lore. This suggestion is 
offered with no intent to decry the im- 
portance of this material, for it is 
largely by virtue of these word-of- 
mouth narrations that the prestige of 
the Quarter-Horse has been maintained 
and the fame of his accomplishments 
has persisted. These accomplishments 
are an appropriate match to the well- 
nigh fabulous deeds of the old-time cow- 
men who rode and raced and revered 
him. 

To my mind, the all-important pur- 
pose at which the association should aim 
is the preservation of those qualities 
which are the Quarter-Horses’ unique 
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and invaluable traits. To do this suc- 
cessfully, as I see it, requires the scru- 
pulous preservation of the physical char- 
acteristics which clearly mark and dis- 
tinguish this horse from any other 
breed. It is wholly by virtue of these 
characteristics, firmly fixed by genera- 
tions of purposeful breeding, that this 
horse possesses those precious qualities 
which make him supreme in his own 
field. 

I mean to say that the miraculous 
performance of which he is capable de- 
rives directly from his shape. Indeed 
his shape was cunningly fashioned 
purely as a means to an end. If the 
means is corrupted or lost, the end is 
sacrificed, 

What then are the distinctive features 
of conformation that proclaim the true 
Quarter-Horse? They are too well- 
known to most cattlemen to warrant 
enumeration. There is his small, sensi- 
tive, alert ear; his wise, bright eye; the 
amazing bulk and bulge of his jaw 
which seems to betoken his bulldog ten- 
acity and resolution. There is his short 
back, deep middle, and long belly; his 
low-slung center of gravity; the as- 
tonishing expanse of his breeches seen 
from the rear, far surpassing the width 
of the croup, and—to quote Billy Anson 
again—“the immense breast and chest, 
enormous forearm, loin, and thigh, and 
the heavy layers of muscle not found in 
like proportion in any other breed in the 
world.” B= 

I should say that. it is to the retention 
of these physical attributes in their 
purest form that the association should 
direct every effort, for in no other way 
can it so certainly preserve this horse’s 
great utility of which his distinctive 
shape is both the source and the symbol. 

I feel sure that only a negative and 
harmful purpose would be served by any 
attempt to refashion the shape of the 
Quarter-Horse in imitation of any other 
breed or by admitting to the associa- 
tion’s record horses which do not fully 
conform to the well established Quarter- 
Horse type in shape, action, disposition, 
and character. 

The success of the association should 
be a matter of primary importance to 
western cattlemen, and I am glad thus 
publicly to solicit for it the interest and 
hearty support of all members of the 


American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion. 


EASTWOOD DISCUSSES 
MUTUAL PROBLEMS 


HEN YOUR COMMITTEE INVITED 

me to attend this convention and ad- 
dress you it was kind enough to let me 
select my own subject. I have chosen to 
talk about the mutual problems of pack- 
ers and stockmen, and I suspect that if 
it had assigned some other subject I 
would have tried to cover it in a para- 
graph as best I could and then use it as 
a springboard to get into matters that 
just naturally come to the front when 
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men who raise livestock and men who 
handle the sales of meat get together. 

Our problems are not insurmountable. 
We can solve them if we promote under- 
standing, develop co-operation, and work 
in harmony. I believe we will have a 
better basis for co-operative action if we 
recognize that, while stockmen and pack- 
ers have an identity of interest even to 
the extent that they are in the same 
boat and must sink or swim together, 
nevertheless they have separate_and dis- 
tinct functions. The stockman is the 
producer and the packer is the market- 
ing agent. 

There are some 6,000,000 farms and 
ranches in this country where livestock 
is raised; they are scattered from coast 
to coast and from Canada to Mexico. 
Even with the splendid co-operative ma- 
chinery afforded by your association and 
others like it, it is impractical to think of 
these 6,000,000 farms and ranches other 
than as individual units whose activities 
cannot be perfectly co-ordinated. The 
individual producers determine for them- 
selves how many cattle, sheep, and hogs 
to raise and market, what to feed them, 
how heavy to make them, and when to 
send them in. The packer has no voice 
in these decisions, although they are all 
important in determining his ultimate 
results. 

Consuming markets are as scattered 
as are the producers. The centers of pro- 
duction are a thousand miles removed 
from the large centers of consumption. 
It is the function of the packer to con- 
vert livestock into meat and by-products 
and to find buyers in the consuming 
centers. This is a service which is essen- 
tial to the conduct of the livestock busi- 
ness, but it is a service which the stock- 
men could not possibly perform for them- 
selves. Nor do they have any greater 
control over the performance of this 
function than does the packer over the 
production problem. 

The prosperity of each depends in 
large part on the successful functioning 


of the other, and the prosperity of both 
depends on the willingness of the con- 
suming public to buy the product which 
is produced and to pay the cost of the 
service involved in producing and dis- 
tributing. It is highly important that 
both the packer and the stockman keep 
constantly in mind that the public is both 
the judge and the paymaster. Unless we 
can give the public what it wants at a 
price it is able and willing to pay, neither 
of us can succeed in our enterprise. Our 
mutual problems, therefore, are those 
which affect our ability to conduct the 
business of growing livestock and selling 
meats and by-products on a basis satis- 
factory to the consuming public and at 
the same time profitable to livestock men 
and their processing and marketing 
agents. 


ln MY opinion we have two major mu- 
tual problems confronting us, and they 
are so closely related that they are a bit 
like the hen and the egg. I cannot say 
which comes first, but, whichever it is, 
it certainly leads to the other. One of 
these problems is to increase the de- 
mand for meat to a point which will per- 
mit complete utilization of the produc- 
tive capacity of your ranches and of our 
distributive machinery. It is an axiom 
of business that a merchant or a manu- 
facturer cannot prosper doing business 
at half his capacity; yet in effect that 
is what we have been trying to do for 
a number of years past, partly out of 
the necessity arising from droughts and 
partly out of the fallacious belief that 
prosperity lies in restricting the produc- 
tion of new wealth in order to raise the 
price of whatever is produced. 


The stockmen have capacity to in- 
crease their herds; the packing industry 
has capacity to expand its output; and, 
more important still, the country has 
need for more meat. We like to say of 
our nation that it is the best fed one in 
the world, and I do not doubt that is true. 
Even so, there is room for considerable 
improvement. Spokesmen for our federal 
government have been telling us for a 
number of years that one-third of the 
population is undernourished. Just a 
short time ago, Dr. Mary deGarmo 
Bryan, director of institutional manage- 
ment at Columbia University, stated that 
nearly one-third of all the men applying 
for admission in the United States Army 
are being rejected and that in many 
cases the rejections are for reasons 
which have their base in a long-time 
lack of proper food. Undoubtedly ade- 
quate meat rations in recent years would 
have corrected the situation. 

At a time when the nation’s attention 
is focused upon the creation of an ade- 
quate army of defense, it is really shock- 
ing to think that we have been restrict- 
ing production of necessary foods and 
aggravating, if not actually causing, the 
situation described by Dr. Bryan. 


I believe there is a potential market 
in this country for much more meat than 
we have been producing. It is not a case 
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ef getting people to eat two steaks where 
they have been eating one, but rather of 
getting more meat into the homes of 
people who have not been eating it in 
sufficient quantities. 

I am afraid the livestock and meat in- 
dustry has been a bit smug over the 
years regarding the place of meat in the 
diet. Producers of livestock and han- 
dlers of meat have known that it is man’s 
best food, that it should be the base for 
every meal, that no food is equal to 
meat in providing most of the essential 
elements required by the human body. 
Possibly everybody knew those facts 
back in the days of the pioneers when 
men’s existence and health depended on 
what they themselves produced from the 
soil and by hunting, but modern people 
are the victims as well as the benefi- 
ciaries of changing habits. People in 
general, and especially in the cities, do 
not work as hard or as many hours as 
our fathers did; we ride around in autos 
and many of us get our exercise watch- 
ing other people play baseball; we do not 
burn up as much energy as we used to 
and so gradually the per capita consump- 
tion of energizing, muscle-building meat 
has been falling off. Last year it was 
about 130 pounds. Fifty years ago it was 
about 180 pounds. A hundred years ago 
it was 200 pounds or more. 

Our nation is not at the top of the list 
of meat eaters by any means. The hardy, 
progressive and highly intelligent people 
of New Zealand and Australia eat much 
more meat per person than we do and 
down in the Argentine the meat con- 
sumption is nearly double ours. 

Our government is already doing 
something about this situation as part 
of its program of national defense. The 
federal government is concerned over the 
health of draftees and potential draftees, 
and President Roosevelt recently directed 
that the situation receive the special at- 
tention of the Public Health Service 
which comes under the supervision of 
Paul V. McNutt, federal security ad- 
ministrator. 

The meat ration prescribed for our 
armed forces is approximately 228 
pounds per annum—far above the 130 
pounds per capita to which I have pre- 
viously referred. With the idea growing 
in popularity that all our young men 
should undergo a period of military 
training, more and more attention is go- 
ing to be given to the physical condition 
of our young men and to the families 
from which they spring. More meat in 
the diet of our undernourished one-third 
will go a long way toward correcting the 
nutritional deficiency that is causing 
many of the nation’s boys to fall below 
army health standards. Meat has a 
chance to win back the important place 
it once held on the nation’s dinner tables 
—a place that was lost through soften- 
ing up of our people and through inten- 
sive advertising on behalf of newer but 
less energizing, less he-man foods. The 
leading meat-packers of the country are 
awake to the situation, and their con- 
tributions to the American Meat Insti- 
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tute advertising campaign, described to 
you yesterday, are the direct result. 

Leaders among the stockmen have 
joined in this movement through the ma- 
chinery afforded by the National Live- 
stock and Meat Board. This organiza- 
tion has been working tooth and nail for 
a number of years past to improve the 
demand for meat—and I believe with 
good results in proportion to the amount 
of money available for the purpose. 
However, the job of increasing the use 
of meat in this country is a tremendous 
one and will not be solved just by adver- 
tising. It is a long-time proposition 
which will require the co-operation and 
best efforts of everybody who has a 
stake in the matter. 


Ano now for the second of the two 
major problems—and you will readily 
see why it ties in with the first. In order 
to increase greatly the amount of meat 
eaten, we must make it possible for more 
people in the lower income brackets to 
buy meat. There are two ways that this 
may be done. One is to increase the in- 
comes of these people and the other is to 
lower the price of meat. 


There is reason to believe that the in- 
comes of the people in the lower brack- 
ets are increasing as a result of the pick- 
up in business occasioned by the war and 
preparedness activities. Doubtless many 
people are eating meat today who were 
unable to buy it a few years ago, but 
even back in the days before the depres- 
sion there was a large number of people 
who could not afford to buy adequate 
quantities of meat even though they 
were regularly employed. 


And now I am going to utter a thought 
which sometimes brings expressions of 
disapproval from a few people who mis- 
interpret its import. We have a mutual 
responsibility as stockmen and packers 
to lower the price of meat. It will be 
to our mutual benefit if we can accom- 
plish this through improvements in our 
methods and practices. 

Understand, I do not believe that 
stockmen or packers should operate at 
a loss or sell their product for less than 
it costs to produce and handle. Possibly 
I should shout that statement, because 
the expressions of disapproval I men- 
tioned a minute ago are nearly always 
based on the assumption that lower 
prices mean lower profits. Well, they do 
not need to mean any such thing. Con- 
sider for a moment the numerous illus- 
trations that exist in the American busi- 
ness field. Practically every great 
American corporation has developed and 
prospered in one way and in only one 
way—through improving its product and 
lowering its cost. Take the automobile 
for illustration. Most of you will remem- 
ber when a good motor car cost $5,000. 
You can buy a better one today for 
$1,000. When cars cost $5,000 the manu- 
facturers assumed that there was a lim- 
ited market for their product. The econ- 
omists of the day said that if more than 
5,000 cars were produced in a year the 


market would be glutted and some of 
them would have to be sold at a logs, 
But what happened! Well, along came a 
man who conceived the idea that if he 
could make a good car, cheap enough to 
reach the people who did not have a lot 
of money, he could sell so many of them 
that he could make a profit even if he 
got only a few dollars per car. I do not 
need to tell you how right he was. Today 
we find that the nation can absorb not 
5,000 new cars but 2,000,000 new cars 
every year, and, while the present-day 
profit margin on a car is probably only 
one-tenth as much as it was thirty years 
ago, the earnings in the motor industry 
are far greater than was the case when 
5,000 cars were being built in a year. 


That same identical story can be told 
in the case of refrigerators, radios, trac- 
tors, safety razors, bath tubs, and every 
other item which has been brought to a 
mass-production basis. The formula has 
been: Improve quality, decrease the cost, 
expand the market, and reap the benefits. 


N OW, I grant that this formula is a 
little more difficult to follow in the case 
of meat animals than it was in the case 
of automobiles or radios. Meat animals 
cannot be turned out by machines and 
their manufacture, if I may use that 
term, cannot be speeded up to any great 
extent. Yet, who among you will claim 
that no further improvements are pos- 
sible? I’ll argue with any man who says 
that Armour and Company is inefficient 
in its operations, and I’ll argue just as 
quickly with any man who says that 
there is even one single thing we do 
which might not be done better. Why, 
there is not a day goes past without 
thought being given to possible improve- 
ments in our operations, or in our sell- 
ing, or in our accounting, or in our super- 
vision, and our thinking has been pro- 
ductive of steady improvements. And all 
the improvements have led to lower costs 
or better quality and frequently to both. 
If it had not been for these improve- 
ments and many substantial economies 
effected in the packing industry, present- 
day price levels would not provide reve- 
nue with which to meet our labor pay 
rolls and our taxes, both of which items 
are more or less beyond our control and 
both of which have advanced prodigi- 
ously in recent years. 


Mention of high wages and high taxes 
leads me to say that I do not begrudge 
either. I am proud of the fact that our 
industry is today paying its hired help 
wages which are comparable to the best 
paid in other industries. I think that 
the packers of a generation ago and 
indirectly the stockmen of a generation 
ago received more service from the men 
in the packing-houses than was war- 
ranted by the wages paid to those men. 
And while it is possible that the man 
does not live who agrees that his tax 
rate is a just one, nevertheless, if our 
taxes enable our nation to keep burning 
the light of liberty and equality in 4 
world being ravished by the dogs of war, 
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I for one will say that the taxes are fair 
and reasonable. 


The economies and improvements that 
I have in mind as being necessary to 
solve our “cost of production problem” 
are not built around lower wages or 
lower taxes or lower profits, either in the 
packing-plants or on the ranches. On the 
conirary, I hope we will be able to main- 
tain our good wage rates and increase 
our profits. I would certainly like to 
see better profits on the farms and 
ranches, because successful agriculture 
is the backbone of national prosperity. 
And packers’ profits are less than rea- 
sonable in relation to the service that is 
rendered and not fair to the people who 
have provided capital and equipment 
with which we operate. 

Perhaps this is an appropriate place 
to say something on the subject of 
packer prefits, because now and then 
some man who doesn’t know from per- 
sonal experience how small they are 
voices opinions which undoubtedly grow 
out of a belief that packers’ profits are 
the root of all evil, that they are the 
forbidden fruit of collusion, conspiracy, 
and monopoly. 

My company is fairly representative of 
the meat-packing business from the 
profit standpoint. Some succeed in mak- 
ing a little better showing than we do 
and some do not do quite so well. Our 
figures can be used as a pretty fair 
average. In our last fiscal year which 
closed November 2 we handled between 
6,000.000 000 and _ 7,000,000,000 pounds 
of product of all kinds, having a total 
market value of $733,000,000. The han- 
dling of this huge volume of goods re- 
quired 60,000 employes and investments 
totaling $300,000,000 in buildings, ma- 
chinery, and equipment of all kinds and 
working capital. Our operating profit 
on this huge volume of business was 
slightly in excess of $9,000,000. We had 
to set up some reserves to cover profits 
in foreign countries—profits which are 
not immediately available because of 
exchange restrictions—and for other 
appropriate purposes, leaving a net of 
$8,300,000. 

Dividing our tonnage into our oper- 
erating profit discloses that we earned 
about one-ninth of a cent on each pound 
of product we handled. Dividing our 
invested capital into our operating earn- 
ings discloses that we made about 3 
per cent. 

How any man in his right mind could 
say that these profits are the fruits of 
monopoly or are even a factor of con- 
sequence either in the price of livestock 
or in the price of meat is beyond my 
comprehension. 


(J ENTLEMEN, I have no doubt that 
the rank and file of livestock growers 
are efficient to the same degree that 
packers are efficient, but I do not believe 
that either of us has reached the limit 
of possibilities. This subject deserves a 
lot of our time and attention, because 
our industry is lagging behind the pa- 
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rade. Other basic industries are improv- 
ing the quality of their output and 
lowering the cost. We are improving 
the quality all right, but consumers are 
having to pay just as much for meat 
as they averaged to pay in years 
gone by. 

We can talk until we are blue in the 
face about legislation to assure parity 
income, but the trouble is that the par- 
ities of a generation ago no longer 
apply. As the standard of living has 
advanced and our needs have become 
more diversified, each separate and in- 
dividual item of the budget has become 
a smaller segment of the whole. When 
factorv workers averaged to earn $12 
a week some years ago, they were will- 
ing to pay about a quarter of their in- 
come for their meat ard other basic 
foods. That was because there were very 
few items which competed with meat for 
the consumer’s dollar. Now when fac- 
tory workers average about $25 a week 
they will not pay a auarter of their in- 
come for meat and other hasic foods— 
too many things which didn’t exist a 
generation ago now claim a share of 
their income. Those who seek to restore 
paritv prices by legislative edict fail to 
see this rock on which their hopes are 
bound to be wrecked. 

The most effective way to improve 
prosperity among livestock men and 
meat-packers—aside from the temporary 
benefits which come during periods when 
prices are fluctuating upwards—is to 
find ways and means to expand our 
operations—enlarge our volume of out- 
put so that the unit cost of producing 
a meat animal and the unit cost of 
processing, distributing, and selling the 
resulting product will be reduced. Our 
industry is credited with teaching the 
world the principle of continuous or 
chain production whereby each worker 
along the chain became a specialist in 
one particular operation. This system 
is now in general practice in big manu- 
facturing plants everywhere. Now we— 
packers and producers—must learn from 
these same big manufacturing plants the 
merits of mass production, imvroved 
product, and lower unit costs. That is 
the road we must follow, in my opinion, 
in order to obtain more satisfactory 
profits. 


(J ENTLEMEN, that is the message 
that I came to deliver, but there are sev- 
eral other matters I should like to dis- 
cuss—matters which frequently come up 
when packers and stockmen get together. 
I do not regard them as mutual prob- 
lems but rather as petty annoyances 
which tend to prevent the existence of 
harmony and co-operation in solving our 
real difficulties. 

For instance, there is the matter of 
how the packers decide on the amount 
to bid for livestock. You men in this 
room who doubtless know considerable 
about the economics of the meat business 
might be surprised if you saw the num- 
ber of letters that we get in the course 
of a year from livestock growers who 


complain that we do not pay enough for 
livestock and who seem to think that 
the packers could, if they wanted to do 
so, pay what the stockmen would regard 
as a fair price. Then there is another 
group whose members complain about 
lack of competition, possibly because 
they do not see competing buyers scram- 
bling in the pens and shouting their bids. 
Apparently they think that the value of 
livestock is determined by the number of 
buyers looking at a load of cattle. 

As a matter of fact, the value of a 
load of cattle is not determined by the 
buyer at all. The value is determined 
by the consuming public. The nation’s 
housewives fix the price of meat and 
they fix it at different levels throughout 
the day and the week and the month by 
the simple process of either buying or 
not buying at the prices asked by the 
retail dealers. If they show hesitancy 
about buying, the dealer just changes 
his prices a little until he finds the level 
at which they will buy the volume that 
he knows he must sell to keep operating. 
This method of trading is just as ef- 
fective in arriving at the value of meat 
as it would be if the dealer and the 
housewife bargained across the counter. 

To some extent the trading between 
the meat-packer and the dealer is on a 
similar basis. The packers’ salesmen 
have price lists and they do their best 
to sell on the basis of their lists. But 
when the meat doesn’t move they have 
to do just as the retailer does, or rather 
their manager has to do it for them. 
The prices are changed until the level 
is found which results in the sale of the 
meat on hand before deterioration and 
loss of “bloom.” 

The various by-products, representing 
a substantial part of the total value of 
livestock, find their price levels in much 
the same way. Hides and tallow and 
wool and such like have to be sold to 
tanners and soap makers and textile 
manufacturers. The law of supply and 
demand works on them just as it does 
on meat. There is no relationship be- 
tween meat prices and by-product prices, 
but there is a definite relationship be- 
tween each of them and livestock prices. 
The next time cattle prices rise or drop 
while meat is holding steady, take a look 
at the hide market. You may find the 
answer there or in the tallow market. 

In consequence of all this, when the 
packer’s buyer visits a pen he knows 
pretty definitely the actual value of the 
meat and by-products represented by 
the animals in the pen. If he is an ef- 
ficient buyer who has to work for a 
living and who wants to hold his job and 
his prestige, he is not going to bid a 
price over what he knows is the value 
of the animals to his company. On the 
other hand, he is not going to bid a price 
which will prevent him from getting 
livestock to meet his company’s trade 
requirements. 


Ler me illustrate the situation that 
exists at the moment when a buyer bids 
on your cattle. Imagine I have a ten- 
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dollar bill in my hand and that I am 
offering to auction it off to the highest 
bidder. I will assure you that the bill 
is not a counterfeit—that it is good legal 
tender. Do I hear any bids? Assuming 
our auction is a serious one, none of you 
will expect to buy my ten-dollar bill for 
$1 or $2 or for even $8 or $9. I will 
venture to say that I can get pretty 
close to $10 for my bill. But is there 
any one among you foolish enough or 
sentimental enough to pay $11 or $10.50 
or even $10.01 for it? You may do it 
once as an experiment, but if your busi- 
ness consisted of buying ten-dollar bills 
you could not afford to do it often or 
you would soon go broke. And by the 
same token, you would not get many 
bills if you did not pay close to the $10 
figure. 

That is the basis on which the packing 
industry bids for its livestock, and, for 
the benefit of those men I mentioned a 
minute ago who complain that we could 
pay higher prices if we wanted to, I'll 
say this: We have not any option in the 
matter at all. If we pay too much we 
would soon be bankrupt; if we offer too 
little we do not get the livestock. And 
failure to get livestock would put us out 
of business. Our profit is not a factor 
of any consequence in livestock prices. 
In fact, profit is just about the most in- 
significant item of the whole transaction. 
If we were philanthropists and not busi- 
ness men and if we were able and willing 
to operate without any profit at all, we 
could not pay a cent a pound more for 
livestock than we are now paying. Out 
of every dollar that my company takes 
in from the sale of meat and the other 
products that result from the slaughter- 
ing of livestock—and again I remind you 
that it is safe to say my company is 
typical of all the companies in the pack- 
ing business—we pay back to the pro- 
ducers of livestock and other raw ma- 
terials just about 75 cents. Most of the 
remainder is spent for labor, transporta- 
tion, taxes, interest on borrowed money, 
and all the other items that enter into 
the overhead expense of conducting a 
business. Last year my company’s prof- 
its were the best they had been in sev- 
eral years, but even so our net profit on 
each dollar that we took in was only 
a little more than 1 cent. 

I submit to you that when any of the 
ills of our mutual business are attrib- 
uted to the size of packer profits it is 
just sheer nonsense, and charges of 
monopoly and collusion and such like 
just fall of their own weight. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, I want to 
express the hope and belief that a good 
year is before us. There is a decided 
pick-up in business, and, while the un- 
derlying reason is regrettable, it does 
lead to increased purchasing power on 
the part of the public. Last year’s large 
meat supply was absorbed at prices 
which must have seemed reasonable to 
cattlemen and sheepmen if not wholly 
satisfactory to the hog growers. This 
year a slightly reduced supply is in 
prospect while purchasing power gives 
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promise of further improvement. 
If we will look beyond the immediate 
future and work co-operatively and har- 
moniously in solving our mutual prob- 
lems, I believe we can do much to put 
the livestock and meat business on a basis 
which will be to the great advantage of 
the consuming public and with fair and 
reasonable profit to stockmen and 
packers alike. 
I thank you. 


MONINGER’S SUBJECT: 
MEAT ON THE MARCH 


HE PLACE OF MEAT IN THE 

diet, its nutritional value, its thrifti- 
ness, and its appetite appeal graphically 
were outlined in a presentation of the 
national advertising and sales campaign 
of the meat-packing industry bv John H. 
Moninger, of the American Meat Insti- 
tute, at the convention of the American 
National Live Stock Association at Fort 
Worth. 

“The many facts about meat which are 
being brought forcibly to the attention 
of the American consumer in each and 
every advertisement of the campaign 
have a distinct purpose.” Mr. Moniger 
said. “Since 1908, when the American 
consumer ate about 163 pounds of meat, 
the average consumption per capita has 
declined more than 20 pounds, and it is 
necessary for the livestock and meat in- 
dustry to regain part of this loss in 
order to continue to prosper and grow 
during the coming years. Facts about 
meat outlined in the advertising cam- 
paign will be extremely helpful in re- 
gaining a great part of this lost market.” 

In a preliminary survey conducted last 
summer to determine the attitude of 
women toward meat, it was indicated 





John A. Moninger 





that women (1) consider meat one of the 
foods hardest to digest; (2) consider 
meat one of the most expensive foods 
to buy; (3) consider that too much meat 
is not good for one’s health; (4) do not 
know much about the vitamin content of 
meat. 

These ideas, Mr. Moniger pointed out, 
are harmful to the popularity of meat, 
and the advertising campaign forcefully 
is driving home facts which will tend to 
educate the average American housewife 
to a point where she will consider meat 
one of the most healthful and economical 
foods to serve. 

Although meat was served three times 
a day a generation ago, meat now is 
served only on the average of one and a 
third times, according to Mr. Moniger. 
Meat virtually never is on the breakfast 
table, and meatless luncheons have be- 
come a habit. Considering the health 
story about meat, the American public 
is missing a great opportunity to effect 
an improvement in the national health. 

A dominant theme of the Institute ad- 
vertising material is that meat is one of 
the principal sources of vitamins, espec- 
ially Vitamin B,; (thiamine). The vita- 
min story is a news story at present, Mr. 
Moninger pointed out, and people are 
anxious to learn more about the foods 
which are rich sources of the important 
vitamins. The fact that Americans spent 
$75,000,000 in 19389—more in 1940—for 
vitamin preparations sold at retail re- 
veals their interest in the vitamin story. 

Advertisements are appearing current- 
ly in leading national magazines and in 
over 270 newspapers throughout the 
United States. During the next four 
months, the numerous advertising mes- 
sages on meat will appear at the rate of 
1,329 every minute, day and night. 

Many of the color advertisements feat- 
uring all cuts of meat were presented be- 
fore the convention by Mr. Moninger. 
In addition, he briefly reviewed the store 
advertising material being distributed to 
over 250,000 retail meat dealers through- 
out the United States. This material 
helps the dealer, he said, to tie in at the 
point of sale with the national advertis- 
ing appear’ng in magazines and newspa- 
pers. Dealers in all sections of the 
United States are showing great interest 
in the campaign and are reporting that 
their meat sales steadily are increasing 
as a result of the campaign. 


ASSOCIATION NOTES 


OTES ON MEETINGS IN CALI- 

fornia: Plumas-Tahoe Cattlemen’s 
Protective Association met recently at 
Bangor, California. Clifford McMillan, of 
Browns Valley, is secretary of the as- 
sociation. . . . Annual meeting of San 
Benito Cattlemen’s Association was held 
November 19 in Tres Pinos. Speakers 
included professor M. A. Stewart, of 
the University of California, and CCA 
Secretary John Curry. .. . Speakers be- 
fore the Monterey County Cattlemen’s 
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Association, meeting December 6 at 
Kings City, included John Curry and 
Clyde Harris, of the cattle protection 
service. Irvine Armstrong, of Salinas, is 
president of the Monterey County as- 
sociation. Vice-president is Joe Bengard, 
of Lonoak. . . . Among speakers at a 
meeting on December 3 of the Santa 
Barbara County Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion, held at Solvang, was CCA presi- 
dent, Ted Chamberlin. Joseph 
Russ, Jr., of Ferndale, was re-elected 
president of the Humboldt County Stock- 
men’s Association at a meeting on No- 
vember 30. Russell Hunt is vice-presi- 
dent. Speakers included Clyde Harris; 
D. T. Batchelder, of the University of 
California; and John Curry. . . . Calav- 
eras cattlemen met on November 12 at 
San Andreas, to hear Clyde Harris and 
Secretary John Curry. Secretary of the 
Calaveras organization is John Huberty. 

. Santa Clara County Cattlemen’s 
Association members met at Gilroy on 
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December 7. 


AMADOR-EL DORADO MEETING 


Meeting at Ione, California, in mid- 
November were members of the Amador- 
El Dorado County Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion, to hear talks by president Ted 
Chamberlin of the California Cattlemen’s 
Association on national and state affairs 
relating to the industry; Clyde Harris, 
of the cattle protection service, on brand 
inspection; CCA Secretary John Curry; 
Farm Advisor Ivan Lilley, of El Dorado 
County; Professor H. R. Guilbert, of the 
University of California; and Forest 
Supervisor Edwin Smith of the E] Dorado 
National Forest. President of the Ama- 
dor-El Dorado organization is Leland 
Schneider, of Sloughhouse. 


FRESNO COUNTY MEETING 


Fresno County Stockmen’s Association 
members re-elected Sig Hobler as presi- 
dent for 1941 at a meeting held on De- 
cember 7 in Sanger, California. Speak- 
ers at the meeting included John Curry, 
secretary of the California Cattlemen’s 
Association; Clyde Harris, of the cattle 
protection service. A. J. Evans is vice- 
president of the Fresno organization and 
Bob Johnson is secretary. Among reso- 
lutions passed at the meeting was one 
opposing transfer of the Sequoia forest 
to the Department of the Interior. 


TEXAS ASSOCIATION 


The Texas and Southwestern Cattle 
Raisers’ Association which will-hold its 
sixty-fifth annual convention in San 
Antonio, on March 18-20, was formed on 
February 15-16, 1877, as the Stock Rais- 
ers’ Association of Northwest Texas. 
But “Northwest Texas” became an in- 
appropriate name when in 1893 the or- 
ganization’s membership had spread 
greatly in the four directions, and the 
association was given the name of the 
Cattle Raisers’ Association of Texas. 
Later even this all-inclusive name had 
to be enlarged upon by the addition of 
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“and Southwestern” when in 1921 the 
Panhandle and Southwestern Stockmen’s 
Association was absorbed and so this 
association became the Texas and South- 
western Cattle Raisers’ Association. 


MEETINGS IN NORTH DAKOTA 


North Dakota stockmen were present 
last month at a series of meetings—in 
Fargo, Minot, Watford City, Killdeer, 
and Dickinson—to consider legislation of 
interest to their industry. The meetings 
were called by the North Dakota Stock- 
men’s Association. Stockmen expressed 
desire to tighten up the present “itin- 
erant” stock buyers’ license law; dis- 
cussed plans for sanitary livestock board 
more in line with those of other western 
states; favored a trucking and shipping 
law to provide that affidavits of owner- 
ship be required in shipments within the 
state and to outside points; and favored 
a law requiring the keeping of records 
showing brands, classification, etc., of 
stock sold at sales rings. 


EIGHTH $1,000 CHECK 


A $1,000 check from the Yavapai 
Cattle Raisers’ Association, of Yavapai 
County, Arizona, was presented at the 
Fort Worth convention of the American 
National Live Stock Association this 
year for the eighth consecutive year. 
Clifford Koontz, of Prescott, president 
of the Yavapai association, tendered the 
check. 


OREGON LOCAL MEETING 


Members of the Grant County Stock 
Growers’ Association, meeting recently 
at Canyon City, Oregon, elected Joe Offi- 


cer, president, and Ralph Brooke, secre- 
tary, according to the Oregon Cattleman. 
official publication of the Oregon Cattle 
and Horse Raisers’ Association. 


CHICAGO YARDS NOW IN 
SEVENTY-SIXTH YEAR 


HICAGO’S UNION STOCK YARDS, 
the country’s largest livestock mar- 


ket, was seventy-five years old last 
Christmas day. 
During the three-quarter century 


period that this central market has been 
in operation, a total of $21,500,009,000 
has been returned to stockmen and farm- 
ers for cattle, sheep, swine, and horses 
that they have sold. 

O. T. Henkle, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Union Stock Yard 
and Transit Company, operators of the 
Chicago Stock Yards and holders of the 
original charter granted seventy-five 
years ago, states that an average of 
1,000,000 animals a month have passed 
through this market since it was opened 
in 1865. 

Stockyard historians have uncovered 
much interesting data and information 
relative to the early day marketing 
methods prior to the opening of the Chi- 
cago Yards, as well as accounts of the . 
first operations of the market. 

Highlights of this material, as revealed 
by Mr. Henkle, are as follows: 

The Chicago Stock Yards were founded 
after nearly forty years of trying all 
other methods of selling livestock had 
proved unsuccessful. Since the first cat- 
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tle were slaughtered at Chicago in 1827 
to furnish fresh meat for the garrison 
at Ft. Dearborn until the close of the 
Civil War, the marketing of livestock at 
that point had led a varied and chaotic 
existence. 


At first, drovers purchased animals 
from the settlers in the rich river bot- 
toms of the Wabash and other rivers to 
the south and herded them across the 
grass-covered prairies to be slaughtered 
either in the open or in crude packing- 
houses on the banks of the Chicago River. 

In 1832 the first beef and pork were 
packed on the site of Chicago, to be 
shipped by boat to eastern markets, thus 
bringing in outside demand to furnish 
additional competition. For about twenty 
years after this time, producers sold 
their stock to drovers or direct to pack- 
ers on contracts made months in ad- 
vance of delivery. Payment was made 
on the basis of the weight of the car- 
cass and final settlement was frequently 
deferred until the product was sold in 
the East. 


Chicago had two packing seasons each 
year. Cattle were fattened on the 
prairies until late fall and then were 
slaughtered, packed in barrels, and hur- 
ried east by boat before navigation 
closed for the winter. During the cold 
months, hogs were delivered to the 
packers in carcass form or on foot and 
were packed for shipment in the spring 
when the boats could again go east. 


In 1848 the Illinois and Michigan canal 


was cut to the lake, the first railroad 
started reaching west from Chicago, and 
a series of planked roads stretched out 
across the surrounding swampy lands 
so that trade could reach Chicago 
throughout the year. Taverns were con- 
structed on the plank roads at the edge 
of the city, and they provided pens for 
the convenience of their patrons in hold- 
ing their animals until buyers from the 
city could come out and trade. These 
were the first of what might be called 
livestock markets, but each owner acted 
as his own salesman and settlement was 
deferred until after slaughter. 


In 1852 the first two railroads reached 
Chicago from the East and brought in 
buyers for live animals at all seasons 
of the year. Livestock markets were es- 
tablished near the terminals of the rail- 
roads, and for the first time scales were 
installed so that animals could be sold 
on foot. Commission men came _ into 
existence then, and for the first time 
livestock quotations began to appear in 
the daily press. Chicago was then, as 
now, the leading cattle center of the 
country but still lagged far behind Cin- 
cinnati and other relatively small pack- 
ing-centers further south in the handling 
of pork. 


The Civil War revolutionized the flow 
of livestock to market, as the move- 
ment to the south was cut off and large 
numbers of cattle and hogs were forced 
through the railroad terminals ending 
and beginning at Chicago. To handle 
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this wartime boom, outside packers 
transferred their operations to the safer 
environments of Chicago, and a large 
number of packing-houses were con- 
structed along the south branch of the 
river. 

Soon the tavern stockyards and rail- 
road markets proved inadequate to han- 
dle the increased business, and addi- 
tional ones were being built. 

By 1864 the livestock trading in Chi- 
cago had become so scattered and inef- 
ficient that the packers, the railroads, 
the producers, and all others interested 
in the industry moved by common con- 
sent to improve the very unsatisfactory 
conditions by establishing one large cen- 
tral market. It was planned to locate 
this new market south of the city yet in 
direct contact by road with the packing- 
houses and at a point midway between 
the nine railroads serving the city, so 
that all their livestock business could be 
handled with their own equipment to 
and from a central point over a junction 
railroad. 

At the beginning of 1865, a half sec- 
tion of land, later increased to 345 
acres, was purchased from Congressman 
John Wentworth and a perpetual char- 
ter was issued by the state legislature 
of Illinois on February 13 to the Union 
Stock Yard and Transit Company of 
Chicago to construct and operate the 
Chicago Yard as it exists today. 


Ground was first broken in June, 1865. 
Inasmuch as the chosen site was a 
swampy prairie, the first operations 
consisted of digging thirty miles of 
ditches and drains. As soon as the land 
became firm, large timbers were laid 
crisscross and planked over several feet 
above the natural level, and on this 
flooring the pens and sheds were soon 
taking form as an army of 1,000 men, 
released from war-time duties, labored 
under military trained leaders. 

A large hotel known as the Hough 
House, which included an independent 
post office; an exchange building for 
marketing agencies, which also housed 
a bank and a newspaper office; and 
other necessary structures to form a 
specialized business community were 
quickly constructed on the property and 
on Christmas day, 1865, the market was 
ready for business. 

From the beginning, the Chicago 
market has been the largest of its kind 
in the world, and a greater number of 
buyers operate on it than at any other 
similar spot in the country. 

Today, according to Mr. Henkle, more 
than 300 buyers representing large and 
small packers in the Midwest and East 
as well as numerous feeder cattle buy- 
ers seeking unfinished livestock, operate 
on this market every business day of 
the year. Between them, he points out, 
they furnish active competition for every 
grade and class of livestock, and price 
levels established on the Chicago mar- 
ket through the free play of supply and 
demand are used as the basis for trad- 
ing throughout this country. 


DISAPPOINTMENT 


Have you woke up in the mornin’ 
feelin’ gay and light at heart? 

Et a good, big healthy breakfast, ready 
fer an early start, 

Had a lot of hefty notions on the things 
you aimed to do; 

But the calves had got yore saddle, and 
the cinch was chawed in two. 


Have you spent a whole month’s wages 
fer some coat and Sunday pants? 

Planned and waited all the summer to 
attend a country dance. 

You was plannin’ and a dreamin’ what 
you’d do when you got there; 

But it rained fer three days steady, and 
it stopped the whole affair. 


Have you saddled up a pony that you 
knowed was kind and tame? 

But you reckoned you would train him 
just a little all the same. 

Well, he started in to buckin’, and yore 
spurs begun to slip, 

Then he throwed you ’mongst the fry 
pans, and he kicked you in the hip. 


Did you have a gal you figgered was all 
yours fer all the time? 

Till you read the county paper in the 
marriage license lines. 

You’d been out at work that summer, 
and you didn’t even know 

She’d got married to a neighbor just a 
couple weeks ago. 


Have you had a faith and likin’ fer a lot 
of folks you knowed? 

And you shouldered extra trouble fer 
to help ’em with their load. 

You shore figgered they was with you, 
ontil hard luck came around; 
When the time came they could help 

you, all they did was turn you down. 


Have you worked and planned and fig- 
gered fer to make your life work pay? 

And found out you was a loser, when 
your head was bald and gray. 

Well, you’ve got this satisfaction lurkin’ 
onderneath your vest— 

Even though you’ve been a loser, you 
went in and done yore best. 

BRUCE KISKADDON. 


CALENDAR 


FEBRUARY— 
6-7—New Mexico Wool Growers’ Ass’n 
Convention, Hilton Hotel, Albuquerque. 
7-9—Arizona Cattle Growers’ Ass’D 
Convention, Kingman. 
17-22—Tucson Livestock Show, Tuc- 
son, Ariz. 
21-22—Louisiana Catttlemen’s Ass’n 
Convention, Shreveport. 

MaARcH— 
18-20—Texas and Southwestern Cat- 
tle Raisers’ Ass’n Convention, San An- 
tonio. 

JUNE— 
9-11—South Dakota Stock Growers’ 
Ass’n Convention, Rapid City. 
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THE RESOLUTIONS 


N THEIR RESOLUTIONS AT THE 

forty-fourth annual convention of the 
American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion in Fort Worth, Texas, January 7-9, 
the stockmen pledged full co-operation 
in the national defense program, promis- 
ing to make every effort to keep domes- 
tic supply of beef up to all demands. It 
was explained that beef cattle produc- 
tion has been increasing the past several 
years and that the increase should con- 
tinue, “making it unnecessary to assume 
the great risk of disease involved in im- 
porting meat.” 

The efforts of the American Meat In- 
stitute and National Live Stock and Meat 
Board in their nation-wide meat cam- 
paign were commended. 


The stockmen reiterated opposition to 
any modification of the embargo apply- 
ing to countries where foot-and-mouth 
disease exists. Experience with the dis- 
ease in this country shows, the resolu- 
tion on this subject said, that an out- 
break here might easily become serious 
enough to impede progress of the coun- 
try’s national defense program. 


Congress was asked to restore the 
Farm Credit Administration to its for- 
mer status as an independent agency. 
Another resolution on credit asked for a 
broader basis in the areas where needed 
for production credit to range men; that 
is, the inclusion of ranch values as col- 
lateral for loans in addition to the live- 
stock now used as the basis for credit. 

The stockmen reaffirmed their opposi- 
tion to the consolidation of the Forest 
Service and Division of Grazing “at the 
present time.” They also endorsed the 
principles of the Johnson (of Colorado) 
bill, S. 3532, which would make manda- 
tory the functioning of boards in the 
Forest Service and insure stability of 
operation on forests. 
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Action under Senator McCarran’s reso- 
lution calling for investigation of the 
public land question was urged. 


The comparatively new Taylor Graz- 
ing Act, the stockman said, should be 
changed so that: (1) regulations relat- 
ing to range use will not conflict with the 
part of the act which attaches such use 
to commensurate property; (2) up to 
ten-year permits be issued where sub- 
stantial agreements have been reached 
as to boundary lines, fixing carrying ca- 
pacity on a practical basis and leaving 
the completion of range survey data for 
a future date; (3) exchanges under Sec- 
tion 8 be permitted only to accommodate 
holders of allotments and no exchanges 
be permitted if it upsets an established 
ranch unit; (4) that CCC conservation 
and improvement work be done, “with 
the owner’s consent,” on non-federal as 
well as on federal lands; (5) range sur- 
veys being carried on by various of the 
government departments be consolidated; 
(6) before filing fees for a homestead 
are accepted, the General Land Office ex- 
amine, “for the protection of the indi- 
vidual who makes a homestead applica- 
tion,” the character of the land taken up. 


No land in the eleven public land states 
should be acquired by the federal gov- 
ernment unless compensatory adjustment 
be made to the state to shield its tax 
structure, the stockmen declared. 


The secretary of agriculture was asked 
to appoint a beef cattle producer to the 
committees in states where land-use 
planning committees are functioning. 
Beef catle producers were urged to be- 
come members of the local land-use plan- 
ning committees so that the livestock in- 
dustry would be properly represented. 


The Bureau of Animal Industry was 
commended for its “painstaking  re- 
search” which has made possible the ap- 
proval of calfhood vaccination and has 
removed the threat of a compulsory blood 
test and slaughter program. 


It was asked that all labels on veteri- 
nary biologics include in legible English 
print the name of the disease or condi- 
tion for which the product is intended. 


The Bureau of Animal Industry was 
urged to expand its research efforts to- 
ward better control or eradication of 
calfhood pneumonia. 


The McCarran national animal theft 
bill, making it a federal felony to trans- 
port stolen livestock across a state line, 
was favored and Senator McCarran was 
commended for “his continued and per- 
sistent efforts in behalf of the livestock 
industry.” This bill has been passed by 
Congress three times and three times 
has been vetoed by President Roosevelt. 


Repeal of legislation taxing or other- 
wise restricting sale of oleomargarine 
made of domestic fats and oils was 
asked. 

One of the resolutions declared that 
the free flow of farm products across 
state lines should be maintained without 
restriction other than that necessary for 
sanitary regulation. 





The stockmen said that the motor 
vehicles they operate should not be made 
subject to the various regulations appli- 
cable to for-hire motor carriers. Trans- 
portation rates, they said, should be 
based on cost of performing the service, 
plus a reasonable profit. 

The convention asked that Congress 
clarify the wages-and-hours act with re- 
spect to handling, processing, and dis- 
tribution of livestock and remove the 
doubt as to the extent of exemption 
granted to the meat processing industry 
in the matter of overtime work. 


FOREIGN TRADE AFTER WAR 


ECENT SUGGESTIONS EMANAT- 

ing from Washington that the ad- 
ministration is already giving consider- 
ation to the kind of a world we will be 
living in after the war and to measures 
that will protect our trade interests in 
that world are of keen interest to every 
citizen. 

It was stated that possibly a powerful 
board would be created that would com- 
bine the functions of the present tariff 
commission and the posts of several 
other departments all dealing with 
foreign trade in one way or another. 

The proposed board would handle 
matters of tariff rates, quotas, ex- 
change, etc., just as many foreign coun- 
tries now operate and “barter” to the 
best possible advantage with each other. 

At about the time this suggestion 
was made, Secretary Cordell Hull ap- 
peared before the House Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee and testified that self- 
survival was now the law. There must 
have been sadness in his heart, be- 
cause he had long cherished the dream 
of a world made friendly by reciprocal 
trade relations—a dream now proved 
thoroughly impractical in a cold and 
selfish world. 

It is well to give advance thought to 
this problem. Our present position is 
not enviable. We still have in effect 
some twenty reciprocal trade agree- 
ments—partly inoperative for the time 
being on account of the war. But when 
peace comes, and there is a rush to un- 
load surpluses on this, the world’s rich- 
est market, how are we going to protect 
ourselves with our tariff schedules 
riddled by the trade agreements re- 
ferred to? 

At least, while laying plans to cope 
with this major problem of the future, 
we can avoid increasing its seriousness 
and see to it that no new agreements 
are made under this impractical and dis- 
credited law. At the moment there is a 
flood of propaganda to lower all bar- 
riers to trade with South America. 

We have in previous issues discussed 
the merits and fallacies of the argu- 
ments used. But we might again stress 
the fact that, with the present rela- 
tively high level of prices here in the 
United States, existing tariffs are not 
barriers to trade but simply revenue- 
producing schedules—and we need the 
revenue. 
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Sanitary barriers are needed now un- 
der emergency conditions even more 
than in ordinary times. The reciprocal 
trade act should be repealed and a 
new law enacted to enable Uncle Sam 
to cope with conditions, whatever they 
may be, at the conclusion of the war. 
It is to be hoped that Congress, after 
giving emergency attention to defense 
measures, will find time to begin a study 
of this important matter. 


EUROPE’S LIVESTOCK 


T IS DISTRESSING TO READ OF 
the serious depletion of livestock 
herds and flocks in many of the Euro- 


pean countries as the full burden of the . 


war’s consequences fall upon them. 

In some instances it is reported that 
livestock has been commandered by Ger- 
many to supplement its food supply. 
Such reports have come from France 
and elsewhere, but at the same time it 
is stated that it will be difficult to feed 
the remainder through the winter, de- 
prived of normal feed imports from out- 
side sources. In Finland there is a seri- 
ous loss in livestock as a direct result 
of the war with Russia, even though 
comparatively short-lived. Feed short- 
ages in many countries, England, Nor- 
way, Denmark, etc., will sharply reduce 
livestock and milk production, and, with 
fuel oil scarce and horses replacing 
tractors in the fields, there will be still 
further slackening of feed production. 
Foot-and-mouth disease adds to the 
troubles, recent outbreaks being reported 
in England and Ireland. 


This might mean a market after the 
war, both for breeding stock and surplus 
meat products, particularly pork. There 
may be doubt, however, as to how such 
transactions might be financed. At any 
rate, if the war should continue another 
year or two, it would seem inevitable 
that some balancing of supply will be 
necessary when peace comes and that 
there will for a time exist a market for 
surplus meat, limited only by possible 
lack of a proper medium of exchange. 


PURPOSE OF FAYLOR ACT 


OW MANY PEOPLE REMEMBER 

the purpose for which the Taylor 
Grazing Act was passed? If you do not, 
you might: get the wrong impression 
from some of the activities and utter- 
ances of those high in authority. 


The preamble to the act reads as 
follows: 

“To stop injury to the public grazing 
lands by preventing overgrazing and 
soil deterioration, to provide for their 
orderly use, improvement, and develop- 
ment, to stabilize the livestock industry 
dependent upon the public range, and 
for other purposes.” 

Is it not well to keep these purposes 
in mind and to see to it that the pro- 
gram of management shall develop only 
as Congress plainly intended it should? 
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WASHINGTON 


WASHINGTON NOTES 


NATIONAL DEBATE IS UNDER 

way in the Capitol in Washington. 
It is on the subject of the relation of the 
United States to Europe’s war. The ad- 
ministration’s proposal of a legislative 
program that would shape the nation’s 
defense plans has brought the argument 
into force. The legislation—“H. R. 1776” 
—confers upon the President sweeping 
powers which would give authority to 
the Executive to supply ships, planes, 
tanks, and guns to Britain and other 
governments and to carry out his plan to 
make the United States an “arsenal for 
democracy.” It provides for lending and 
leasing supplies to Britain and would 
permit outfitting in American ports of 
British and other warships. It carries 
no time limit. . . . President Roosevelt’s 
request that Congress grant him these 
virtually unlimited powers followed upon 
his annual message to Congress that the 
United States is determined to preserve 
democracy and aid nations resisting axis 
aggression and calling for a budget of 
over $17,000,000,000 for “total defense 
of our democracy.” . . . Indication of the 
sacrifices in store for the country was 
made in President Roosevelt’s statement 
that a start should be made this year to 
meet a large percentage of defense pay- 
ments from tax receipts. He advocated 
overhauling of the whole tax structure. 


NEW FARM PLANS 


Readjustments in many of the farm 
price-fixing policies may have to be 
made because of changes brought about 
by the present war, according to the 
last annual report of the secretary of 
agriculture. Specific suggestions are not 
given by the secretary, but it is stated 
that differentials between export and 
domestic prices may be necessary. Sepa- 
rate prices may also be required for 
farm commodities going to the ordinary 
consumer and those going to people on 
relief. The secretary urged that Con- 
gress give careful study to a form of 
processing tax to be paid by domestic 
consumers of American farm products. 
He suggested the marketing-certificate 
plan as one possible means of self- 
financing of farm programs and as a 
substitute for the present loan program. 
Farmers would be issued certificates for 
that portion of their crop needed for do- 
mestic consumption. Direct appropria- 
tion, he said, should be used to increase 
farm income “only when self-financing 
alternatives are not available.” He 
warned that further thought will have 
to be given to additional reductions in 
acreages of cotton, wheat, tobacco, and 
other products that formerly found for- 
eign export outlets. . . . The American 
Farm Bureau Federation, in a recent 
meeting in Baltimore, advocated a pro- 
gram which through government loans 
would peg prices of major crops consid- 


erably above current market quotations. 
The present law permits loans up to 75 
per cent of parity rates. The proposed 
program would permit loans at a rate 
equivalent to 85 per cent. The program 
would also include a system of market- 
ing quotas. 


GRAZING SERVICE REPORTS 


In the annual report of the Grazing 
Service, submitted to Secretary of the 
Interior Harold Ickes by director R. H. 
Rutledge, it is shown that 6,369,993 acres 
in three new grazing districts in New 
Mexico, Montana, and Utah were added 
during the 1940 fiscal year to the 132,- 


783,688 acres of the 142,000,000-acre © 


area set aside by the Taylor Grazing Act. 
The number of range users was increased 
by 1,267 and the total of livestock 
grazed under license increased by 898,- 
322 head, bringing these totals to 20,609 
and 11,930,964, respectively. Accom- 
plishments of the Grazing Service 
during the year included assistance in 
establishment of bombing and air navi- 
gation sites involving nearly 350,000 
acres in Utah, California, Nevada, and 
New Mexico; building of 1,760 miles of 
truck trails for range management pur- 
poses and to serve as feeders from main 
highways; range improvements such as 
numerous springs, reservoirs, wells, 
fences, bridges, trails; and rodent control 
and range revegetation work. 


AGRICULTURE DEPT. BUDGET 


The 1942 fiscal year’s Department of 
Agriculture budget calls for appropria- 
tion of $1,175,905,000 to maintain the 
farm program at its present level. The 
President’s budget requested an appro- 
priation of $49,866,160 for parity pay- 
ments, with an additional $162,000,000 
to be requested later. The total for par- 
ity would be the same as for 1941. The 
budget estimate included a reduction of 
$21,000,000 in AAA programs, $20,000,- 
000 in farm tenant aid, and $2,000,000 in 
Farm Securities Administration costs. 
Appropriation for removal of farm sur- 
pluses was cut, but this was offset by an 
increase for the AAA’s soil conservation 
program. 


ARMY MEAT RATION 


Army regulations, according to an ar- 
ticle in National Provisioner, call for a 
meat ration of 18 ounces per day per 
soldier. Such a ration over a period of 
one year results in a per capita con- 
sumption of 410.6 pounds, or about 
three times the average per capita con- 
sumption in the United States. The 
Provisioner gives various consumption 
figures as follows: Army ration, 410.6 
pounds per capita; United States per 
capita consumption in 1940, 141 pounds 
(estimated); in 1939, 131 pounds; in 
1938, 125 pounds. 
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ouTGO AND INCOME 

The federal budget of outgo and in- 
wme, as given in the United States 
Vews, is as follows: Total spending in 
ihe year July, 1939, to July, 1940, $9,000,- 
0,000; income, $5,400,000,000; public 
debt at the end of fiscal year, $42,970,- 
00,000. Spending in 1941 (estimated), 
£19,550,000,000; income, $6,650,000,000; 
debt, $49,150,000,000. Spending in 1942 
estimated), $17,500,000,000; income 
3g,300,000,000; debt, $58,370,000,000. 


FEDERAL EXPERTS REVIEW 
RANGE SITUATION 


oe SITUATION IN THE RANGE 
areas during the last war, its pres- 
ent condition, and suggested adjustments 
are set forth by Department of Agri- 
culture experts in a comprehensive docu- 
ment issued under date of October, 1940, 
entitled “Regional Adjustments to Meet 
War Impacts.” PRODUCER readers will be 
interested in the following excerpts from 
the book: 

During 1915-19, with high prices, in- 
creasing demand, the urge for increased 
production, and a liberal loan policy, 
numbers of cattle and to some extent 
sheep on range land in the eleven west- 
em states were greatly expanded. 

Cattle numbers were increased with 
no corresponding increase of feed pro- 
duction. The overcapitalization, over- 
development, overstocking, and over- 
optimism that characterized this short 
period all played their part in the mis- 
fortunes that have plagued the western 
range areas since the last war. Every 
effort should be made to avoid repitition 
of these same mistakes in the troubled 
days ahead. 

Present number of cattle in the eleven 
western states is slightly below that of 
1915. This decrease may be offset by 
the fact that more land has been placed 
in cultivation and that sheep numbers 
are higher. 

The present relation between livestock 
numbers and condition of the range is 
in some areas quite good. The northern 
plains area in the past five years has 
shown considerable recovery. In general, 
the Great Plains portion of range in 
Montana, Wyoming, and Colorado has 
been understocked since 1937, and this 
has permitted considerable recovery of 
the range. 

In the. Pacific Coast states and Ne- 
vada, Utah, and Idaho numbers have 
been well maintained and further ex- 
pansion without regard to available feed 
might endanger future productivity of 
the range and also income to ranchmen. 

Southwestern ranges appear to have 
made less recovery than in the north. In 
New Mexico and Arizona numbers are 
only about 60 per cent of numbers in 
1939. Until there is a marked recovery 
of the range, or an increase in supple- 
mental feeding, further increases would 
be hazardous. 

Cattle numbers in Texas have been 
declining, owing to unfavorable seasons, 
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expansion of farming, and a striking in- 
crease in sheep in range areas. Some 
further extension of sheep into cattle 
areas might be expected, but sheepmen 
should consider possibility of decline in 
wool prices if demands for war supplies 
cease. 


In general, the operators of large 
ranches on private lands were able dur- 
ing the past dry periods to control num- 
bers of animals and prevent deteriora- 
tion of the range. On the other hand, 
the outfits most heavily overstocked 
were the small ones depending in part on 
feed supplies cut off by crop failures, 
especially in the plains. For these small 
ranches, recovery of the range will take 
place slowly. In most areas the possi- 
bility for increased livestock numbers 
rests upon production of feed, and in 
general no increase of numbers on range 
should be anticipated except on under- 
stocked areas of the northern plains. 


Relatively high prices, good demand 
for meat and wool, abundance of money 
for loans, and low interest rates on 
loans may encourage expansion similar 
to that which occurred during the last 
war. 

Increased production of livestock on 
range lands, based upon increasing num- 
bers of livestock, cannot be brought 
about quickly. Too many times the hold- 
ing over of heifers and ewes in an effort 
to increase production when prices are 
favorable results in an increased pro- 
duction coinciding with drops in prices 
several years later. 

On understocked ranges such as in 
the northern plains, some further ex- 
pansion of numbers is possible. Whether 
in the light of uncertainties it is desir- 
able or not, will have to be decided upon 
the basis of situations on each ranch. 
Expansion in other western areas would 
be highly speculative and dangerous. 
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The need for having products avail- 
able for market in the shortest possible 
time and the need for avoiding the haz- 
ard of feed shortage make it safer to 
obtain increase by meeting greater pro- 
duction per animal than starting the 
dubious and difficult program of increas- 
ing numbers. 


A practical course of action would be 
to guide needed expansion of produc- 
tion efforts through (1) a reasonable 
restocking of ranges in the northern 
plains, and (2) promoting the practice 
that will increase calf and lamb crops, 
decrease losses, aid development of ani- 
mals, and improve sales values, all of 
which will tend to make for mare eco- 
nomic production. 


BAI REPORTS ON PROGRESS 
IN DISEASE CONTROL 


RTHER PROGRESS IN REDUC- 

ing livestock diseases and continua- 
tion of a wide range of research projects 
are among the highlights of the annual 
report of the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try, issued recently. It covers the year 
ended June 30, 1940. In it Dr. John R. 
Mohler, chief of that bureau, discusses 
experimental and regulatory work con- 
tributing to livestock health, to the im- 
provement of strains of farm animals, 
and to the nation’s livestock resources. 


During the year the United States 
continued free from several animal dis- 
eases that cause serious losses in foreign 
countries. These diseases include foot- 
and-mouth disease, rinderpest, surra, 
and contagious pleuropneumonia. Suc- 
cess in excluding these destructive mal- 
adies is attributed largely to protective 
quarantine measures, together with in- 
spection or suitable treatment of live- 


FARM PREPAREDNESS 


Means farms well fenced. 
Colorado Field Fences are 
made to fit a wide range 
of uses—all are made of 
new billet, copper-bearing 
steel, full gauge, tightly 
woven, and heavily gal- 


vanized. 
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stock and related products offered for 
importation into this country. To pro- 
tect the nation’s livestock against dis- 
eases already present in the United 
States, the bureau has continued its ef- 
forts for control and eradication of 
bovine tuberculosis, Bang’s disease, cat- 
tle ticks, hog cholera, and sheep and 
cattle scabies. In addition, it has sought 
through research and the distribution 
of information to improve practices of 
combating other diseases and dietary 
deficiencies. 

Illustrative of improved methods, the 
report cites development of a new tech- 
nique for vaccinating horses against 
sleeping sickness, or encephalomyelitis. 
Two vaccine injections of -1 cc. each be- 
tween layers of the skin, given at seven- 
day intervals, proved as effective as two 
subcutaneous injections of 10 cc. each 
and had the added advantage of causing 
very little local or general reaction. 

As a result of continued testing and 
retesting of cattle to detect tuberculosis, 
the report shows the percentage of re- 
actors to the test was only 0.46 last year 
—lowest since the start of the project. 

The extent of Bang’s disease in cattle 
is also being reduced, the report states. 
Of approximately 7,000,000 cattle to 
which diagnostic blood tests were ap- 
plied during the year, 2.5 per cent were 
classified as reactors and slaughtered— 
lowest percentage of reactors thus far 
recorded in the project, which has been 
in progress since August, 1934. Recog- 
nition, it will be remembered, was given 
to the vaccination method of control by 
Dr. Mohler at Chicago recently. 

To develop improved types of farm 
animals and better methods of produc- 
ing and storing meats, bureau investi- 
gators conducted a wide range of tech- 
nical investigations. Studies of feeder 
cattle conformation showed that the 
most valuable means of predicting the 
ability of young cattle to grow and fat- 
ten were record-of-production data based 
largely on the performance of progeny. 
These so-called records of performance 
have shown that certain bulls sire better 
calves from the standpoint of beef pro- 
duction than other bulls of similar out- 
ward appearance. Such characteristics 
as width of head and width of muzzle, 
often regarded by stockmen as indica- 
tions of good feeders, proved to be un- 
reliable guides when tested scientifi- 
cally. 

Tenderness of beef may be increased, 
it was found, by storage at tempera- 
tures of -10° F. and lower. Also, meat 
that was frozen, thawed, and refrozen 
was more tender than similar meat that 
was frozen only once. 

Federal meat inspection, another ac- 
tivity of the bureau, was conducted dur- 
ing the year at 681 establishments en- 
gaged in interstate or foreign trade. 
This inspection covered approximately 
79,000,000 food animals, both before and 
at the time of slaughter, and the service 
subsequently included also the curing, 
canning, and other processing or han- 
dling of more than 9,500,000,000 pounds 
of meat and meat food products. 
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TRAFFIC COUNSELS’ 
12TH ANNUAL REPORT 


URING 1940 WE PARTICIPATED 

in twelve cases pending before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Of 
this number, seven have been disposed 
of, leaving five proceedings pending on 
January 1, 1941. 

Formal cases disposed of before the 
commissioner and maritime commission 
included No. 17000, part 9, Livestoeck— 
Western District Rates, and I and S. No. 
4541, Livestock, West to Central and 
Southern States. 

The commission consolidated these 
cases for hearing and disposition. It 
rendered its decision on May 14, 1940, 
which found unjust and unreasonable the 
proposal of the rail lines in the Western 
District to cancel the local and propor- 
tional 85 per cent rates on feeders and 
apply in the first instance the 100 per 
cent rates and upon subsequent reship- 
ment by rail to refund to the shipper the 
difference between the 100 per cent and 
the 85 per cent rates. 

The commission also ordered the preju- 
dice against public markets and prefer- 
ence of public feed yards removed by 
establishing the 85 per cent rates to the 
public markets, thus making the rates 
applicable to all points in the Western 
District. 

While the commission found undue 
prejudice against the public markets and 
undue preference of the small markets 
in connection with the right of sale in 
transit at the 85 per cent rates, it did 
not specify the manner in which such 
undue prejudice and preference should 
be removed. Hence the rail lines were 
given the alternative of extending sale 
in transit at the 85 per cent rates to the 
public markets or prohibiting sale in 
transit at said rates at the small markets. 

In its order of May 14, 1940, the com- 
mission required the new rates to be 
established by September 9, 1940. The 
rail lines asked that the effective date be 
postponed for at least ninety days, to 
which producers and some of the state 
commissions filed replies objecting to the 
extension. However, the effective date 
was postponed to October 25, 1940. Fur- 
ther, the rail lines requested reconsidera- 
tion of the decision of May 14, 1940. We 
then addressed the public market inter- 
ests of Omaha, Wichita, National Stock 
Yards, St. Louis, Kansas City, Denver, 
Sioux City, St. Joseph, South St. Paul, 
and Oklahoma City, which has sought a 
parity of rates with country points 
throughout the proceeding, asking that 

“As you sought equality of treatment 
in this proceeding and the commission’s 
report and order of May 14, 1940, accords 
you such equality of treatment and yet 
protects the livestock producers, who pay 
or bear the charges, against excessive, 
unreasonable, and unjustly discrimina- 
tory rates, rules, and regulations which 
the examiners’ report if adopted would 
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stablished as a gratuity by the rail lines 
for the benefit, no doubt, of the public 
markets hereinbefore specifically named, 
sith the exception of Denver which has 
ing enjoyed substantially the same 
privileges. me 

In addition, the rail lines concurrently 
published additional rules which we feel 
ye not in compliance with, but contrary 
to, the report and order of the commis- 
sion. 
1.&S. No. 4541 involved two issues: 
first, the reasonableness and otherwise 
iwfulness of the rates established No- 
vember 1, 1938, in purported compliance 
with the commission’s report in Belt R. 
& Stock Yards Co. v. Alton R. Co., 
whereunder the 100 per cent rates were 
made applicable on traffic destined to the 
so-called non-public markets, which are 
analogous to public feed yards, in 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Alabama, Ken- 
tuky, and Tennessee. (The commis- 
sion’s original report in No. 17000, Part 
), prohibited the application of the 85 
per cent rates on feeders to public mar- 
kets effective January 25, 1932.) To all 
other destinations in Illinois, Indiana, 
ani Ohio not classed as public or non- 
public markets and to numerous stations 
in Alabama, Kentucky, and Tennessee 
named in the schedules, the 100 per cent 
proportional rates were made applicable 
in the first instance, subject to refund 
later to the 85 per cent proportional 
basis on the western factor upon a sub- 
sequent reshipment by rail. To the re- 
maining destinations in Alabama, Ken- 
tucky, and Tennessee, the 85 per cent 
prosortional rates were continued, and 
the benefit of such rates was to be ac- 
corded immediately upon delivery. 

Second, for the future the proposal of 
the rail lines in the Western District to 
amlv the 100 per cent western propor- 
tional or local rates on shipments of 
feeders from said district to all points 
east of the Illinois-Indiana state line and 
in the South, and to make no refund, 
even on the western factor, if the live- 
stock is subsequently reshipped by rail. 
This they would effect by canceling the 
85 per cent proportional and local rates 
on feeders up to the gateways when all 
reference to such livestock is eliminated 
from the western lines’ tariffs, as they 
proposed doing, and by canceling the 
provisions involved in the first issue. 

We will, as the commission did in its 
report, treat with these issues in the re- 
verse order. The commission in finding 
hot justified the rail lines’ proposal to 
cancel the 85 per cent proportional or 
local rates on feeders from the West to 
points in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, and Alabama, stated: 

“We have herein found that respond- 
ents have not justified the cancellation of 
local rates on stocker and feeder live- 
stock in the Western District and the 
substitution of rates on a transit basis. 

€ reasons justifying that action are 
equally cogent reasons for denying can- 
tellation of the Western District propor- 
tional rates on stocker and feeder live- 
stock to all points in the East and South. 
€ find that respondents have not justi- 
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fied cancellation of the proportional 
rates.” 

Therefore, it is clear that the commis- 
sion in disposing of the second issue 
contemplated the 85 per cent propor- 
tional or local rates within the Western 
District would apply for the future as 
the western factors on feeders moving 
between said district and points in the 
East and South. However, the rail lines 
in the Western District nullified the com- 
mission’s findings when publishing their 
tariffs, as hereinafter shown. 

The commission found justified under 
conditions then existing the schedules 
concerned in the first issue above stated. 
However, it is clear that such finding is 
grounded upon the fact that the 85 per 
cent rates did not then apply to public 
markets within the Western District and 
the further facts that the commission in 
its second report in No. 17000, Part 9, 
authorized the rail lines to cancel the 
85 per cent rates to public feed yards 
and to make said rates to certain slaugh- 
tering points or points in close proximity 
thereto where livestock was unloaded for 
slaughter contingent upon a subsequent 
reshipment by rail within a reasonable 
time within the Western District. 


But in recognition of the facts that in 
its instant report in No. 17000, Part 9, 
the commission had (a) required the 
establishment of the 85 per cent rates to 
all public markets in the Western Dis- 
trict, thus making them applicable to all 
points within said district, and (b) with- 
drawn the permission granted in its sec- 
ond report in said case to cancel the 85 
per cent rates to public feed yards and 
to make the 85 per cent rates to the 
slaughtering points contingent upon a 
subsequent reshipment by rail, because 
the rail lines had not taken advantage 
thereof, the commission in I. &S. 4541 
authorized the rail lines to modify the 
then existing tariff provisions to the 
East and South (found justified by it) 
so as to make the 85 per cent rates ap- 
plicable in the first instance to all points 
throughout the nation. 


Therefore the decision of the commis- 
sion in No. 17000, Part 9, and I. & S. 4541 
is a clean-cut and signal victory for the 
producers and will save them thousands 
of dollars annually. Moreover, we be- 
lieve it will not only have the effect of 
stopping further diversion of feeders 
from rail to truck but will return to the 
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Sales Representative: Pacific Molasses Co., Ltd. 


rails a large volume of feeder traffic 
formerly lost to their competitors, the 
trucks, especially if the rail lines afford 
adequate facilities and service. 


However, the sad feature of these 
cases is that the legislative committees 
of the producers in their conference with 
the railroad officials and attorneys in 
Chicago in 1938 requested the railroads 
to do then exactly what the commission’s 
instant decision requires them to do and 
thus avoid the waste of time and money 
to all concerned, including the commis- 
sion, in their further prosecution and 
defense of the railroads’ then pending 
petition to cancel the 85 per cent rates. 

It is further lamentable, in view of 
the decision of the commission in these 
proceedings requiring the application 
of the 85 per cent local or proportional 
rates as the western factors on feeders 
moving between all points in the West- 
ern District and in the East and South 
that the western rail lines when pub- 
lishing their schedules which became 
effective November 15, 1940, established 
a provision therein which nullifies the 
application of the 85 per cent rates to 
all public markets in the East and South 
and to hundreds of public feed yards 
(non-public markets) in Indiana, Ohio, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and Alabama and 
makes such rates to all other points in 
Indiana and Ohio and to numerous sta- 
tions in Alabama, Kentucky, and Tennes- 
see contingent upon a subsequent reship- 
ment by rail. This provision is tanta- 
mount to the cancellation of the 85 per 
cent local or proportional rates as the 
western factors on such traffic. Conse- 
quently it is contrary to and in contempt 
of the commission’s clear-cut finding 
that the cancellation of such rates had 
not been justified. The producers are 
now handling this feature with the offi- 
cials of the rail lines in the Western 
District. If they refuse to comply with 
the commission’s report and order, it 
will be necessary for the producers to 
file petition with the commission to have 
it enforce its decision. 


The full report to the president and 
members of the executive and trans- 
portation committees of the American 
National contains thirty-six pages of 
material reviewing the other eleven 
cases mentioned as well as federal legis- 
lation disposed of, informal matters, 
and traffic matters in general. 
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MARKETS 


MEAT ANIMALS START 
OUT AT HIGHER PRICES 
By H. W. FRENCH 


LL CLASSES OF MEAT ANIMALS 
began 1941 materially higher than 
a year ago. For the time being, hogs 


are attracting most attention; but cattle 
prices, especially 


those for cows and 
bulls, did not take 
a back seat. The 
lamb market has 
been well sustained. 
The American Meat 
Institute announced 
that the packing in- 
dustry paid out 
$100,000,000 more 
for livestock in 1940 
than in 1939, and 
as the stockyarders 
say, that’s not hay. 
Fluctuations were 
sharp on medium- 
to-good fed steers 
at Chicago within the last month; but, 
because of a comparative shortage of 
choice and prime grades as well as a 
limited number of common grade, the 
market recovered and gave a good ac- 
count of itself on these in-between cattle. 
Cows were good property, and those of 
a beef type moved up sharply along 
with strong weight cutter kinds, but 
light canners were in limited demand. 
Recent action of cattle buyers indi- 
cated that the public must be calling 
for the cheaper grades of beef, because 
killer representatives have been giving 
support to the market for anything with 
a covering obtainable at low cost in re- 





lation to the upper crust of beef steers. 


It is true that finished cattle have now 
been holding firm despite the high level 
attained late in 1940. Part of the decline 
at the low time on medium-to-good steers 
was due to rainy weather which caused 
an increase in the run of short feds be- 
cause of muddy feed-lots, owners send- 
ing in many cattle covered so thickly 
with mud that buyers insisted on some 
price concessions. 


Mid-January found beef steer prices 
at Chicago showing an uneven 25 to 75 
cents advance from a month earlier, with 
choice and prime showing the least gain. 
Best fed heifers were around 25 cents 
higher for the period, but other grades 
were very irregular, appearing steady 
to unevenly higher after summing up 
the pronounced fluctuations. Beef cows 
were chiefly 50 to 75 cents up, but can- 
ners rarely showed more than 25 cents 
gain. Bulls worked upward 75 cents to 
$1, heavy sausage kinds selling most 
readily. Good-to-choice vealers advanced 
$1 to $2.50, but common kinds were un- 
improved. Heavy slaughter calves were 
mostly strong to 50 cents higher. 

The run of heifers was liberal, with 
medium-to-good grades predominating, 
and many of them were of a cowy type. 
In one week alone 125 cars were re- 
ceived. Too many weighing 825 to 875 
pounds were available, and the best de- 
mand centered on the small supply of 
lightweights—those between 700 and 800 
pounds. Heavy heifers above 900 pounds 
were in demand only when of choice and 
prime grades. 

Many of the slaughter steers came 
from Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa, al- 
though there were sizable supplies from 
Minnesota, the Dakotas, Nebraska, and 
Colorado. All markets are receiving 
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more and more cattle by truck, and; 
appears as though new records may by 
established during 1941. A new recor; 
for a day was established at Chicago 
December 30, when 9,600 head arrive 
by truck. 

Prime fed steers finished 1940 wit,, 
top of $15.40, and up to the middle 0 
January nothing passed $15.55~—, pric: 
which went back to 1937. Steers at thi 
new high figure averaged 1,319 poung 
and came from Illinois. There wep 
other sales up to $15.50, and 1,060 pou 
yearlings made a new high for th 
weight at $15.25. Choice heavy (Cob. 
rados sold at $14.50 to $14.65 and good 
kinds made $12 to $13. Medium-to-gooj 
Minnesota steers sold at $11.65 to sy 
and good 1,575-pound offerings fro, 
Iowa landed at $12.50. Many coarse by 
fat 1,250- to 1,500-pound steers went a 
$12 to $13. A comparatively small par 
of the run at any time sold much abow 
$14, and the bulk of the medium 4 
strictly good loads scored $9.50 to $13.50, 
Little which killers could use sold under 
$8.75, but cuttery light Southwest offer. 
ings went down to $6.75. Omaha led 
the Missouri River markets with a top 
of $15.10 on 1,162-pound steers ani 
some 1,198- to 1,238-pound arrivals at 
$15, but bulk of medium-to-good sold at 
$10 to $12.50. That market had a deluge 
of steers fed 60 to 100 days, common to 
low medium selling at $7.25 to $9.25, 

Most fed heifers went at $9 to $11.25 
at Chicago, but a fair quota sold at 
$11.50 to $12 and highly finished 975- to 
990-pound kinds scored $12.75 to $13. 
Some common lots were obtained a 
$6.75 to $8. Best heifers at Missouri 
River markets made $12 and slightly 
above. Common and medium beef cows 
at Chicago sold largely at $6.25 to $7.25, 
but good kinds were reported at $8 to 
$8.50 and choice 1,376-pound young 
Angus cows reached $10. Canners and 
cutters were most numerous at $4.50 to 
$5.85. At the month’s high time heavy 
sausage bulls sold freely at $8 and 
westerns passed $7.25, with very little 
below $6.75. Beef bulls sold up to $8.50. 
Many sausage bulls at Missouri River 
markets and at Denver sold at $6.75 to 
$7.50. Most medium-to-choice vealers a 
Chicago made $9 to $12, but $13 was 
paid frequently and outstanding lots 
reached $13.50. Denver reported vealers 
up to $13 and best heavy calves above 
$10. 

Many half fat steers went to killers 
and left little for country buvers for { 
stocker and feeder purposes. At times 
the feed-lot conditions in areas tributary 
to Chicago were against the placing 
filling of replacement orders, and this 
caused a temporary weakness. Never- 
theless, prices later worked upward and 
sales were mostly strong to 25 cents o 
more higher. Sharper advances welt 
reported at many of the Missouri River 
markets, and at Denver, where the stock 
show attracted an abundance of choice, 
highly bred feeder steers and calves and 
many eastern buyers, and the market em 
joyed a phenomenal rise. 
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Some strictly good, 1,000-pound feeder 
steers at Chicago landed at $10 and 
common-to-medium kinds scored $7.50 
to $8.50. Choice stocker and feeder 
steers were absent and the same was 
true of stock calves. Omaha reported 
good-to-choice western yearling steers 
at $9.50 to $10.75, and warmed-up kinds 
returned to new feed-lots at $11 to 
$11.10. Medium-to-good natives made 
$8.25 to $9.25. Steer calves at that mar- 
ket sold up to $13. Bulk of medium-to- 
choice steers on country account at Kan- 
sas City sold at $7.50 to $10.50, several 
loads making $10.65 to $11 and best 
$11.50 to $11.75, choice fleshy feeders 
scoring $12. Finishers bid $12 for steers 
which sold for slaughter at $12.50. 
Average cost of stocker and feeder 
steers at Kansas City the week of Jan- 
uary 38 figured $9.25 against $8.27 a 
year ago. Stock cows at most markets 
bulked at $5.75 to $6.50. Some heifers 
went out from Denver up to $9.25. Pre- 
vious to the stock show, no yearling 
stock steers passed $11 at Denver, but 
commercial feeders during show week 
paid up to $11.50 flat and $12.25 freight 
paid for yearling steers, while best steer 
calves landed at $13.50 to $14 and best 
heifer calves cleared at $11.50 to $12. 

Cattle on feed in the Corn Belt on 
January 1, according to the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service, numbered 11 
per cent greater than a year ago. The 
thirteen western states, including Texas 
and Oklahoma, showed 10 per cent in- 
crease. For the country as a whole, the 
number on feed probably was at least 
equal to any other year. Most of the 
Corn Belt increase was west of the Mis- 
sissippi, this area showing 15 per cent 
gain. The greatest percentage gains 
were in Iowa, South Dakota, and Kan- 
sas. In the eastern Corn Belt the in- 
crease was 4 per cent, Illinois and Wis- 
consin were up, and Ohio and Indiana 
were down. 

This is the fourth year in succession 
that increased numbers have been shown 
for the Corn Belt. The total for the 
western states was the largest on rec- 
ord, but the numbers in Colorado and 
Oregon were down, with little change 
-for Utah and California. Corn Belt 
feeders indicate that they expect to mar- 
ket their cattle about the same periods 
as a year ago. This would mean larger 
marketings in the late spring and sum- 
mer than during the first four months 
of the year. 

The feeder calves made up a larger 
part of the reported total numbers, and 
steers over 1,000 pounds were in smaller 
proportion than most years of record. 
Total feeder shipments into the Corn 
Belt from July through December prob- 
ably were the largest ever known, The 
average cost of stocker and feeder 
steers at three large markets during 
this six months’ period was around 50 
cents per cwt. higher than in 1939 and 
the highest since 1929, 


Tue course charted by the hog mar- 
ket during the month more than fulfilled 
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all predictions made for it a month ago. 
The hog growers had their first chance 
to smile in months, and the sharp rise 
in values made the corn-hog ratio more 
favorable than for many months. There 
seemed to be no let-up in the demand, 
and activity featured the trading despite 
the upward swing. Values hit the 
highest level since the fall of 1939. 

Changing the front figure from $6 to 
$7 and then to $8 was an easy matter, 
as all interests gave support in the buy- 
ing side of the trade. When a market 
rises mostly $1.50 in three weeks there 
is reason for glee. When any livestock 
suddenly takes a big jump in the face 
of predictions that it will do just that, 
the question arises, What now? Any 
day in the trade one can hear talk of 
$9 hogs and even $9.50 figures in the 
immediate future. The top on hogs as 
of January 14 was $2.50 higher than 
the corresponding time a year ago. 

Sharp rises in the dressed pork trade 
followed the advance on the hoof, and 
too big a boost may have a tendency to 
curtail or slow down the consumer de- 
mand. Should the retailers find the out- 
let tending to clog, they may reduce 
their purchases, and in that case re- 
action would occur, at least temporarily 
in the live hog prices. Fresh pork loins 
on January 9 at Chicago sold at whole- 
sale for $14 to $16.50, or $2 to $3 above 
a month earlier. The following week all 
eastern centers reported still sharper 
advances on dressed pork. 

It has been pointed out recently that 
for every fifty ounces of beef consumed 
by the army only about ten ounces of 
pork are used. However, it must be re- 
membered that the size of the armed 
forces is being rapidly increased and 
consumption of meat is expanding in 
the same proportion. Industrial condi- 
tions have improved greatly in recent 
months and perhaps will get still better, 
so that it is logical to assume that over 
a period of a few more months the con- 
sumer outlet for meats will not suffer. 

The influence of the west coast de- 
mand for pork is great at this time, as 
was evidenced in the way prices for 
hogs at the Missouri River markets and 
at Denver soared to far greater degree 
than at Chicago. The normal differ- 
ential between Chicago and the markets 
west of there has disappeared. This 
condition may continue. Values on the 
west coast markets continued to hold 
their normal premium position. 

Those talking $9 hogs expect the mar- 
ket to level off around that basis. From 
then on unless something unforseen hap- 
pens advances may be hard fought. A 
reaction could even happen before the 
$9 mark is reached. Holdings of pork in 
cold storage and in process of cure are 
unusually large, but packers are in no 
hurry to unload, their current support 
of the market indicating that they have 
confidence in the future prices for 
dressed pork. 

Slaughter of hogs under federal in- 
spection for 1940 was over 9,000,000 
head more than the previous year, or 22 


per cent above a year earlier and 47 
per cent greater than the five-year 
average. Holdings of lard on January 
1 stood over 54,000,000 pounds larger 
than a month earlier and more than 
184,000,000 pounds above the January 1 
five-year average. This ever increasing 
amount of lard is the only drawback in 
the hog market picture at the moment. 
It may mean an above-normal advance 
in prices for the popular pork cuts rel- 
ative to the cost of the live hog because 
lard will continue to sell at a loss. 

Butcher hogs at Chicago on January 
14 were $1.50 to $1.90 higher than a 
month earlier for those weighing 240 
pounds down, while heavier barrows and 
gilts showed $1.25 to $1.50 advance. 
Prices were around $2.50 above a year 
ago. Sows showed about $1 to $1.25 up- 
turn since a month ago and mostly $1.75 
gain from a year ago. The readjustment 
in prices for heavy butchers and pack- 
ing sows was to be expected and a still 
further widening of the price range 
may develop. 

Good-to-choice 180- to 220-pound butch- 
ers topped at $8.25 against $6.35 four 
weeks earlier and $6 a year ago. Those 
weighing 240 to 260 pounds were taken 
at $8 to $8.20. Heavier animals sold 
mostly at $7.60 to $8.10. Most of the 
butchers from 160 pounds down scored 
$7.25 to $8.10 and slaughter pigs 
crowded the $7 mark. Light packing 
sows reached $7.25 and many from 350 
to 500 pounds were obtained at $6.50 
to $7. 


SHEEP and lamb prices were pushed 
upward sharply and a good share of the 
gain was noted after the first part of 
the month. Wheat-field lambs continued 
to make up the bulk of the supplies at 
Kansas City and some of the other mar- 
kets, but at Chicago and at many of the 
other points natives and westerns out of 
the feed-lots predominated. It has been 
estimated that over half the wheat-field 
lambs have been marketed and within 
another month buyers will be supplied 
chiefly with lambs from the feed-lots of 
the various areas. 

There were 6 per cent more sheep and 
lambs on feed January 1 than a year 
earlier. The estimated number was 6,- 
224,000 head compared with a revised 
estimate of 5,856,000 head a ycoar ago. 
This year’s estimate places the number 
as the largest on record. Most of the in- 
crease was in the Corn Belt. Eleven 
Corn Belt states had 3,447,000—an in- 
crease of 288,000. Larger numbers were 
reported for Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Iowa, South Dakota, and 
Kansas, with smaller numbers in Indi- 
ana, Illinois, Missouri, and Nebraska. 
The large increases were in Iowa and 
Kansas and the largest decreases in 
Nebraska and Missouri. 

The Scottsbluff area of Nebraska was 
down about 85,000 head. The central 
Platte Valley also had a substantial re- 
duction. The largest increases outside 
the Corn Belt were in Texas and Idaho, 
but there was considerable increase in 
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North Dakota, New Mexico, and Nevada. 
Changes in most other states were small. 
Western New York reported increased 
feeding operations. 

Western states, including North Da- 
kota, Oklahoma, and Texas, showed a 
total of 2,723,000—an increase of 71,000, 
or about 3 per cent. Numbers were 
larger in eight states in this group, 
smaller in four, and unchanged in two. 
Operations in Colorado were off 10 per 
cent at 835,000 head, or the smallest 
since 1927. Most of the decrease was in 
the northern part of the state. San 
Luis Valley showed a decrease, while 
there was an increase in the Arkansas 
Valley. The dry-land section of eastern 
Colorato reported a big increase, but 
that section normally feeds in a limited 
way. 

Slaughter lamb prices around the 
middle of January at Chicago were 
around $125 to $1.60 higher than four 
weeks earlier and about $1.60 to $1.65 
above a year ago. Fat ewes were up 
$1.25 in the last four weeks and stood 
$1 to $1.50 higher than a year earlier. 
Some shorn lambs have been included in 
receipts, but in the main offerings were 
in full fleece. Demand was best for 
lambs around 85 to 90 pounds, but much 
of the crop weighed 95 to 100 pounds; 
and up to the outside weight buyers 
were not so exacting, but when lambs 
weighed 105 pounds and heavier action 
was not so satisfactory, some discount 
in price was necessary to consummate a 
clearance. 

Starting out below the $10 market, 
fat lamb prices rose until at mid-Jan- 
uary good-to-choice 88- to 90-pound fed 
westerns at Chicago made $10.75 to 
small killers. Other fed lambs on late 
days sold at $10.35 to $10.65 and many 
good-to-choice kinds near the start of 
the month were selling at $9.90 to 
$10.25. Fall shorn lambs were reported 
at $9 to $9.75 and fresh shorn arrivals 
sold down to $8.50. Good-to-choice 
yearling wethers scored $8 to $9 and 
comparable grades of matured fat ewes 
landed at $5 to $6. 

Missouri River markets reported some 
fat lambs around $10.35 to $10.50 after 
the upswing in values, but in the main 
sales earlier were below $10.10. Shorn 
lambs at Kansas City made $8.60 to $9. 
Fat ewes reached $5.50 at Kansas City 
and sold up to $5.75 at Omaha. Denver 
reported fed lambs at $10.40, and ewes 
were quoted as high as $5.25. 

Buyers after feeder lambs were more 
numerous of late and in the face of ris- 
ing prices for slaughter offerings did 
not hesitate to boost their bids for lambs 






for further finishing. The market 
showed an uneven gain, the average ad- 
vance measuring around 75 cents to $1 
since a month ago. Chicago had feeding 
lambs as high as $9.50 where other good 
lots scored $9 to $9.35. Feeding and 
shearing lambs at Kansas City went 
downward from $9.40. Many of the 
feeding lambs at Omaha and Denver 
sold downward from $9.25, but at mid- 
month both markets reported best light- 
weights at $10. 


LITTLE CHANGE IN WOOL 
AND HIDE MARKETS 
By H.W. F. 


HE WOOL SITUATION HAS BEEN 

chancrine very little recently. The 
post-holiday influence had a tendency to 
hold down the immediate demand, al- 
though there was some inquiry for wool 
for future requirements. Yet wool con- 
sumption as a whole is large, due chiefly 
to the filling of sovernment neels. On 
a grease basis there were nearly 82,- 
500,000 pounds consumed in October— 
the largest quantity ever recorde1 for 
any month. This was a jump of 14,- 
000,000 pounds since September. Civil- 
ian wool consumption in 1940, however, 
was below average. 

Delivery on government contracts 
will be spread out, running up to Au- 
gust 1, 1941. This will allow the use of 
at least 50 per cent of the new wool 
clip byt only if azcented bids do not 
permit the use of foreign wool. Large 
consignments of foreign wool have ac- 
cumulated at Boston and storave space 
must be found for it. Reports indicate 
that England is short of medium wools 
and has purchased 9,009,000 pounds in 
South America, The blockade is ef- 
fective and is preventing these wools 
from going to continental Europe. 

Very little domestic wool is moving 
except for the purposes of filling gov- 
ernment contracts requiring the ex- 
clusive use of domestic wools. This is 
because foreign wool of superior quality 
is available at a more favorable figure 
and owing to the exceedingly poor selec- 
tion and short supplies of domestic 
wool. It is expected that in weeks to 
come domestic wool of good grade will 
be selling satisfactorily. 

Prices of woolen goods have gone up- 
ward. Buyers have complained of 
sharply advanced prices on fall lines 
and sellers are determined to hold the 
upturn. Unjustified increases in the 
cost of piece goods are certain to result 
in higher prices for retail clothing. The 


Gur Grateful Thanks to All Our Friends and Customers for Making the Denver 


Market Such a Success 


When Better Bulls Are Bred, Painters Will Breed Them 
Ask the Man Who Owns One or a Carload 


Painter Hereford Company 


defense commissioner in charge of price 
stabilization has shown some concern 
about this matter and conferred with 
representatives of the woolen manufac- 
turing industry early in January. 

Offerings of most grades of domestic 
wools at Boston the week ending Jan- 
uary 10 were small and prices firm on 
actual purchases. When buyers did not 
have urgent needs for domestic wools, 
their bids were below the generally 
quoted prices. Inquiry was broader than 
for several weeks, but actual trading 
was comparatively light. Spot wools of 
fine and half blood grades enjoyed a 
moderate demand and orders for most 
grades of available foreign wools were 
placed abroad for future delivery. 

Graded combing three-eighths and 
quarter blood of bright fleece wools sold 
at 45 to 46 cents, in the grease. When 
not needed for current use, these grades 
were bid around 42 to 43 cents. The 
situation was somewhat similar for 
finer grades, except that actual sales 
were lacking. Holders refused the low 
bids received for fine delaine fleeces. 

Sales of territory wools were confined 
mostly to medium grades at 85 to 88 
cents, scoured basis, for combing three- 
eighths blood and 80 to 83 cents for 
combing quarter blood. Volume of sales 
was light. Scattered bids on graded 
combing half blood were at the low end 
of the quotations of the previous week. 
Quotations on fine territory wools were 
nominal. There was some inquiry for 
Texas eight menths’ and fall wools but 
these were not available in the quanti- 
ties desired. 


Tue hide market continued comnara- 
tively quiet and there is a mixe1d feeling 
in the situation. Buyers showed no par- 
ticular interest and sellers were nt in- 
clined to show anxiety over the ontlook. 
It is estimated by the shoe manufactur- 
ers of the country that 470,000.900 pairs 
of shoes will be produced in 1941 for an 
all-time record. The present record was 
established in 1939 at 424,000,000 pairs. 
The defense program and an upturn in 
business conditions were held responsi- 
ble for the new high level of production. 

Around mid-Janvary hide and pelt 
prices displayed hardly any change from 
the basis of a month earlier, yet many 
are bullishly inclined because of the as- 
surance of an increasing outlet for 
leather goods over last year. New York 
quotations as of January 13 were as 
follows: native steers, 13% cents; Colo- 
rado, 12% cents; light native cows, 13% 
to 14 cents; branded cows, 13 cents; and 
butt brands, 13 cents. 
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COMMENT ON MIDWEST 
FARMERS’ SENTIMENT 
By DAVID I. DAY 


seine OF CHICAGO, IN LAKE 
County, are some fine dairy farms, 
serving the needs of the mighty city 
adjacent. But comparatively few beef 
cattle are fed. Farther west, south of 
Rockford, is Oregon, 
nestling in excellent 
cattle feeding coun- 
try, and Ogle and 
surrounding counties 
are all good. It does 
not appear that the 
number of cattle on 
feed in that locality 
is quite up to last 
year’s figure, Con- 
versation with farm- 
ers indicates that 
sentiment last fall 
was strongly felt 
there against the high price of feeder 
cattle, and this is doubtless responsible 
for the reduced number on feed. 

The manufacturing city of Moline— 
population possibly 35,000—over on the 
Mississippi River is a close neighbor to 
other and larger places like Rock Island, 
Illinois; Davenport, Iowa, and not such 
a long drive from Muscatine, Iowa, and 
surrounding all these places are fine 
cattle feeders. Moline is in Rock Island 
County, and, contrary to the situation 
up around Oregon, there seem to be 
more cattle on feed along the river bot- 
toms than there have been for a few 
years at least. It is a region where 
countless thousands of western Here- 
fords have made their last stand before 
heading for market. 

More farmers buy their feeder cattle 
at sales barns than anywhere else, but 
a large and possibly a growing number 
of farmers purchase replacements right 
on the ranches. A great many get cat- 
tle, too, at the central markets. In sell- 
ing fat cattle, of course, the bulk of the 
animals are shipped to Chicago. No 
traveler ever drives up and down the 
Illinois and Iowa shores of the old 
Mississippi without longing to own one 
of the fine corn farms. This last year, 
according to most informants, the hay 
and grain crops were both a little below 
average in those counties. 

It may strike the visitors as strange 
that so little silage is fed to beef cattle 
anywhere along the River. The explana- 
tion seems to be that, when more silos 
were in use, there was a tendency to use 
too much of it. The result was that the 
cattle failed to make the proper gains. 
The silos were blamed and many of them 
were never used again. Some folks are 
seeing the situation in its true light, and 
there may be more silage fed the next 
few years. Farmers in the River commu- 
nities feel that the price of stocker cattle 
is too high and has been too high for a 
long time. 

I had a letter recently from a western 
New York friend, describing the Buffalo 
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cattle market as being very active since 
the first of January and describing in 
detail a bunch of Angus sold there by 
Cornell University and fed out on the 


university’s experimental farm. Said 
Mr. Henderson: 
“There were thirty-four of these 


blacks and they were extremely smooth 
and sold at $13.25. The days I was 
there, however, nine-tenths of the offer- 
ing was of the short-fed kind, bringing 
around $10. As I see it, farmers ought 
to have available grain and use it in 
meeting the market’s call for highly fin- 
ished beef animals. I believe the differ- 
ence in price will make a nice price for 
the grain utilized.” 

Some of that sentiment is forming in 
Iowa, Illinois, and in eastern Missouri 
where a lot of quality cattle have been 
shipped a bit thin. The idea at the time 
was that warmed-up and medium sorts 
would make a nicer net profit, but many 
are of the opposite opinion at the pres- 
ent time. However, with hogs coming up 
in price, there may be a stronger de- 
mand for plain cattle with which to 
compete with the pork. 


Never in recent years have there 
been more midwest farmers with plans 
for improving pastures. The time was 
not so long ago when farmers took pas- 
tures for granted. Now, they are keenly 
interested in pasture mixtures and in 
pasture fertilization. State colleges are 
urging that pastures not be overworked 
in 1941. This movement is bound to 
have an effect on both cattle and sheep 
feeding. So far as the leading beef 
feeders are concerned, they seem to 
realize as never before that pastures are 
the very foundation of the prosperity of 
their business. They are just coming to 
a realization that the only reason their 
feeder and stocker cattle are able to 
stand dry-lot feeding conditions is on 
account of the minerals and vitamins 
stored in their bodies while they are 
still on grass. 

This great truth has a bearing upon 
operations both in the Corn Belt and on 
the range. Beef cattle have been de- 
veloped by skillful selective breeding to 
convert roughage, including grass, into 
food. Once the idea prevailed that all 
grass was alike if of the same variety. 
Now we know that bluegrass, for ex- 
ample, on one field may contain more 
minerals, vitamins, and more general 
nutrients than bluegrass of equal growth 
on another piece of land. We will hear 
more of pasture conservation and ferti- 
lization the next few years. 

In that connection, a farmer and 
feeder of western whiteface calves in 
northeastern Missouri showed figures on 
two bunches of equal quality on his 
pastures last summer. One bunch was 
on good bluegrass on his home place. 
The other bunch grazed on his son’s 
farm where the pasture was a mixture, 
the seed sown being half alfalfa and 
half timothy. The cattle on timothy- 
alfalfa pasture made two and three- 
tenths times the gain that the westerns 


did on the bluegrass—and it was very 
good bluegrass, too. 


A situation prevails in all cattle feed- 
ing communities of importance which 
one would never have dreamed of even 
ten years ago. Oat straw was sold in 
some places as high as $10 a ton—worth 
as much or more than legume hay. 
Scores of feeders were searching for a 
supply at $7 and $8. A part of the de- 
mand is due to the wet weather this 
winter in many places. The feed-lots 
have become veritable quagmires. Wheat 
straw has been utilized on many farms 
to remedy the situation. Conditions 
make it good for dealers in cement, sand, 
and gravel, as a dozen different farm- 
ers stated emphatically they intended to 
pave their whole feed-lots before an- 
other autumn. 


The straw shortage is traceable 
largely to the wide use of combines. 
Either a return in part to old threshing 
methods must be made or inventive skill 
must find a cheap straw substitute, say 
the farmers in Illionis, Indiana, Iowa, 
and in all cattle feeding sections in 
Missouri. 

Many farmers, particularly the Farm 
Bureau folks, are afraid many of the 
federal agricultural programs are rap- 
idly on their way to becoming political 
footballs, and they are talking plenty 
about the matter. Said one of the most 
successful farmers and feeders in east- 
ern Iowa on January 8: 

“Unless the farmers take notice of 
the trend, we will see all we’ve boosted 
for in the hands of partisan politicians. 
I think this is the case now to some ex- 
tent. Laws which provide for soil con- 
servation and crop allotments, commod- 
ity loans, farm credit, farm security, 
rural electrification, and the like should 
be administered in a non-partisan man- 
ner by people who know farm life and 
its needs.” 

In conversation with an Iowa farmer 
and feeder of New Mexico calves over 
a period of years, I heard this: 

“T think you should watch two great 
forces at work right now, both of which 
will have a direct effect upon the live- 
stock industry. One is the sales pres- 
sure back of farm machinery. More real 
modern machinery means more grain 
growing. That, in turn, means the hold- 
ing down of the amount of livestock 
produced, as I see the situation. Work- 
ing against that sales pressure is the 
desire of many farmers to control 
erosion and increase soil fertility, which, 
in turn, means more livestock. On land 
like we have locally, a man may select 
either procedure. The folks in the hilly 
counties have merely the second pro- 
cedure. Give the hills more nutritious 
grass and in greater amounts, let them 
patronize western ranches specializing in 
quality cattle, let them manage their 
feeders as they should be managed, and 
I see in cattle feeding a fine future.” 

As an indication of the increased in- 
terest in the Corn Belt in western feeder 
cattle, watch the midwestern newspapers 
and note the increased space given 
western cattle in the Corn Belt farm 
magazines. In one state alone—Indiana 
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The Turner 
Dehorning Chute 





A complete, modern chute for branding, 
vaccinating, dehorning, horn-branding, 
horn-weighting, blood-testing. 


World’s Best Cattle Machine 
Portable Convenient 


With sling and roller attachments. The 
perfect stocks for foot trimming, 
veterinary work, etc. 


The Turner Dehorning Chute 
Eagle Nest, New Mexico 
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TATTOO MARKERS—Complete with figures 1 to 
10. Bottle of ink and full instructions, $4.00 
postpaid. Poultry or small animal size $3.25 post 
paid. Complete line of Ear Tags, Veterinary In- 
struments and Supplies, Write for Catalog. 


Breeders Supply Co, Council Blutts 
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Resolve that you will fully acquaint yourself 
with the advantages of marketing your live- 
stock at the Los Angeles Union Stock Yards. 
This great central market for livestock is 
now in its 19th year of service to the west- 
ern livestock and meat industry. Every pos- 
sible modern convenience is at the disposal 
of those who patronize this market... . 
Every possible protection is afforded those 
who ship to the market. . . . Sanitation is 
protected by the U. S. Bureau of Animal 





Industry. - Your cash proceeds from 
sales is protected by bonds carried by live- 
stock selling agencies. . .. A representative 
of the federal Stock Yards and Packers Ad- 
ministration serves as a further protection. 
THAT you will receive the full market value 
for your livestock is certain because of the 
vast competitive buying power at the Los 
Angeles Union Stock Yards. Regular buyers 
include the four national packers and more 
than a score of substantial independent 
packers on this, the largest livestock market 
on the Pacific Coast. 

IN 1940, buyers of the southern California 
area required approximately . 

530,000 Cattle, 155,000 Calves, 1,400,000 Hogs 
1,200,000 Sheep and Lambs 
Livestock growers and feeders from all of 
the western states are finding the Los An- 
geles Union Stock Yards their GREAT 
WESTERN MARKET for livestock, which 
serves aS an essential medium for the es- 
tablishment of fair prices, based on the 

laws of supply and demand. 


Los Angeles Union Stock Yards 
“The Great Western Market" 
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—metropolitan newspapers have given 
large space to success stories on such 
great western feeder buyers as Luther 
Biddle, of Wingate, and George Down- 
ing, of Crawfordsville, both of whom 
gave nice boosts to all westerns, particu- 
larly west Texas feeder animals. Re- 
cently, the Farmers’ Guide published in 
Huntington, Indiana, gave nice space to 
an illustrated story on the TO Ranch in 
New Mexico. In short, so far as the 
average farmer in the Corn Belt was 
concerned a dozen years ago, the west- 
ern ranchman was a storybook indi- 
vidual, far remote from one’s daily life. 
Now, distance has shortened and pub- 
licity has enlightened. The Colorado 
ranchman is now seemingly just a next- 
door neighbor to the Illinois corn pro- 
ducer, working each with each to pro- 
duce better beef for the consuming pub- 
lic. As one travels through the land of 
tall corn, every day several men may be 
interviewed who have visited the range 
country repeatedly and who know per- 
sonally many of the prominent produc- 
ers of western feeder animals. 


lw the locality around Litchfield, IIli- 
nois, farmers were all agog over a 
$15.50 top on a choice Hereford load in 
Chicago, with prices all week showing 
tops over $15; and, with buyers on a 
rampage looking for bulls and bologna- 
type cattle paying $8 and better, the 
farmers were mystified to say the least. 
Said one: 

“Looks like the pressure is on both 
top and bottom, which means continued 
attractive cattle prices. I guess my 
empty feed-lot is a mistake.” 

Pretty much of the same sort of com- 
ment was common all the way across 
the state around Pana, Mattoon, and 
Paris. Hog prices were improving, too, 
and many who have cut down on the 
number of brood sows for spring far- 
rowing are now a bit uncertain. A few 
are quietly looking for brood sows, be- 
lieving a market over 8 cents is just 
ahead which will make the hog business 
look better—and might have its usual 
effect on beef and lamb marketing. 
From Paris on eastward crossing the 
River at Terre Haute, farmers largely 
market ‘cattle at Indianapolis. 

Generally speaking, the Hoosier State 
shows indication of continued and in- 
creased interest in beef cattle feeding, 
both natives and westerns. It is a 
Shorthorn stronghold, with possibly 
more Polled Shorthorn breeders than 
any state in the union. But the western 
whitefaces are immensely popular with 
all commercial feeders and will continue 
to be so. 


In the fifteen years during which 
your correspondent has kept tab on the 
Corn Belt, no series of sales has at- 
tracted more attention in midwestern 
territory than the southwestern Here- 
ford sales of Turner, Silver Creek, and 
Largent in Oklahoma and Texas. It 
was the topic of conversation all over 
the states of Iowa, Missouri, Illinois, 
and Indiana, and wagers were laid as 


to the final bid on the Turner show bull, 
T. Royal Rupert 15th. 

This bull sold at $10,000, according 
to reports, which was considerably less 
than many midwestern breeders figure 
he is worth. It is a matter of pride 
that the bull came north and will be at 
the head of a well-known Michigan herd. 
Several who saw the bull at two or 
more shows think he is the best all- 
round Hereford specimen so far pro- 
duced. All agree that he is at least one 
of the all-time greats of the whiteface 
tribe. 

If all the talk materializes, the Mid- 
west will be at the fat-stock show in Ft. 
Worth in force, the dates being March 
7 to 16. I heard no less than twenty- 
five outstanding farmers and feeders 
and some of the good purebred breeders 
say that all plans were made. For some 
reason, every year the tie-up between 
the heart of the Corn Belt and the ranch 
country in the Lone Star State seems to 
grow closer and closer. 

All in all, farmers are optimistic as 
regards the entire commercial livestock 
business in the immediate future, A 
good dressed trade gives ample support 
to the cattle, sheep, and hog markets. 
Cattle prices were figured at mid- 
January to hold firm for some time. 
Farmers with cattle about finished for 
their grade were getting ready to ship, 
while those not in good flesh were being 
held—a situation prevailing particularly 
among owners of short-fed heavy heif- 
ers. With a strong hog market, it is 
generally believed on farms that there 
will be further upturns in late January 
and through February, with the highest 
prices in some years before warm 
weather. A price trend going gradually 
higher in the lamb markets of the Corn 
Belt is rather encouraging, but there 
did not seem to be the same degree of 
anticipation as among owners of fall 
pigs to be marketed about March. 

In about sixty days, your correspon- 
dent will have ready a farm report deal- 
ing with the cattle feeding situation in 
Arkansas, Tennessee, Kentucky, and 
possibly parts of the highlands of West 
Virginia. A good many things favor 
cattle feeding in those states and some 
handicaps are to be overcome, and we 
look forward with much interest to a 
personal check-up on the farms and 
feed-lots of that part of the country. 





TEXAS TRAIL MONUMENT 
DEDICATED IN WYOMING 


LONG THE TEXAS TRAIL “PASSED 

herds of cattle from distant Texas to 
replace in Wyoming and Montana the 
fast vanishing buffalo and build civiliza- 
tion on the northwestern plains.” 

This terse report of an important chap- 
ter in the building of the West is writ- 
ten on a document dedicated by the His- 
torical Landmarks Commission of Wyo- 
ming to Texas Trail drivers, 1876 to 1897. 
The plaque was presented by the Lusk 
Lions Club, the Wyoming Stock Grow- 
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ers’ Association, and stockmen of east- 
ern Wyoming. 

“The Texas Trail was no narrow cow 
path,” said Russell Thorp, secretary- 
chief inspector of the Wyoming Stock 
Growers’ Association, who delivered the 
dedication address. “It was for the 
greater part of its length made up of 
smaller trails originating in southern 
Texas, then contracting at certain favor- 
able river crossings and avoiding less 
favorable grass areas. Those trails grad- 
ually drew together, converging into one 
broad concourse which entered Wyoming 
through Pine Bluffs, crossing Horse 
Creek, swimming the Platte near the 
mouth of Raw Hide Creek, with occa- 
sional detours across the Platte River 
bridge at Fort Laramie, on up Raw Hide 
past Jay Em, the Running Water, past 
Hat Creek station, down Old Woman and 
Lance to the Cheyenne River, and to the 
crossing of the Belle Fourche. There the 
trail spread fan-like to the Dakotas, In- 
dian agencies, northern Wyoming, east- 
ern, central, and western Montana, and 
the Canadian border—1,700 miles from 
the Texas ranges. 


“By 1868 the great migration of men 
and cattle from the South was well under 
way. Three hundred thousand cattle 
each year left Texas for the northern 
ranges with more than 800,000 at the 
peak in 1884. From that time on the 
number declined to the one last through 
herd in 1897, although about nine years 
prior to that time the rail connec- 
tions had been completed to Orin Junc- 
OMe 


Mr. Thorp quoted a description of a 
drive over the trail by the late Senator 
John B. Kendrick: 


“Another interesting thing I might 
mention is that I do not remember com- 
ing in contact with or seeing a wire 
fence between Fort Worth, Texas, and 
the head of the Running Water in Wyo- 
ming. The most hardened and unob- 
servant cowboy could not help but be 
impressed with the beautiful and ever- 
varying scenery on the way. The ele- 
ment of danger that was a part of al- 
most every day’s experience did not de- 
tract from the fascination of the trip, 
you may be sure—the danger from In- 
dians and the holding of a large herd of 
cattle in a night so dark that no ray or 
glimmer of light was to be seen, and 
when the most insignificant incident or 
the slightest accident—a_ stumbling 
horse, a flash of lightning, the smell of 
a wild animal—might cause a stampede 
that would last for hours. After such a 
night of hardship and terror, the men 
would be exhausted and utterly discour- 
aged with their lot, but a good night’s 
rest would cause them to look upon life 
in the same cheerful way again. 


“What at one time was the great high- 
way traversed by great herds of cattle 
in charge of capable men and accom- 
panied by thousands of horses, has been 
abandoned and lives now, if at all, only 
as a part of the history and development 
of the Great West.” 
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HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


Jan. 1, 19417 Dec. 1, 1940 

PVOMOts TROON iscoscisdeesiicecn sees 87,538,000 55,686,000 
Cpe BOGE ee 18,777,000 15,822,000 
Lamb and Mutton.................... 5,112,000 4,427,000 
ROMO PORN. oe 312,693,000 123,360,000 
Dey Sale. Pork: 2.0, 73,300,000 52,285,000 
Ne I cic ctesncsnccanisnses 269,524,000 233,255,000 
Miscellaneous ....................-......- 101,492,000 65,572,000 
‘ROGGE | WROMIM Scio is 868,436,000 550,407,000 
NWA arent ea ne ein 286,773,000 232,472,000 
Frozen: Poultry: ......5..:.02......<2 208,234,000 159,110,000 
Creamery Butter.............0.00.... 41,590,000 67,598,000 
Eggs (case equivalent) .......... 2,697,000 4,577,000 


Jan. 1, 1940 
62,961,000 
14,013,000 
4,803,000 
178,622,000 
67,510,000 
223,327,000 
94,733,000 
645,969,000 
162,105,000 
167,643,000 
55,462,000 
2,597,000 


*Cured or in process of cure. }Subject to revision. 


Five-Yr. Av. 
79,240,000 
19,980,000 

4,898,000 

158,183,000 
61,080,000 

239,096,000 
88,095,000 

650,572,000 

104,349,000 

145,105,000 
65 707,000 

2,746,000 


CHICAGO WHOLESALE WESTERN DRESSED MEAT PRICES 


Jan. 15, 1941 
FRESH BEFF AND VEAL— 
Steer—Choice (700 Ibs. up).................... $20.00-22.00 
STUCCO Sool 17.00-20.00 
Steer—Choice (500-700 Ibs.).................... 18.50-22.00 
errno ANN an ae 16.50-20.00 
Yearling Steer—Choice........................-... 18.50-21.00 
Yearling Steer—Good....................-.-s00-2- 16.50-19.00 
Ca RIO ii sci asc ee 13.50-14.50 
Veal and Calf—Choice.............................. 19.00-20.00 
Veal and Calf—Good................................ 16.00-19.00 
FRESH LAMB AND MuTTON— 
Lamb—Choice (all weights) ................... 16.00-19.00 
SAI CN ce ne 15.00-18.00 
Ewe—Commercial**  ..........................00-00 9.00-10.00 


FRESH PorRK CuTS— 
sccctccestesces RRO 


*Veal. **Previous classification “Good.” {7 55 Ibs. down. 


Dec. 16, 1940 


$19.00-21.00 


16.00-19.00 
18.50-21.00 
15.50-19.00 
18.50-20.50 
15.50-18.50 
12.50-14.00 
14.00-16.00 
13.00-15.00 


13.50-16.00 
12.50-15.00 
7.00- 8.00 


12.50-13.50 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK PRICES 


Jan. 15, 1940 


$15.00-16.50 
14.00-15.00 
15.00-17.50 
14.00-15.50 
16.00-18.00 
15.00-16.00 
12.00-13.00 
16.50-17.50* 
15.00-16.50* 


14.00-16.507 
13.00-15.50 
6.50- 7.00 


11.50-12.50 


Jan. 15, 1940 
$10.50-11.75 
8.75-10.50 
11.00-11.85 
9.25-10.50 
7.50- 9.25 
9.50-11.58* 
9.00-11.00 
6.50- 7.25 
11.00-12.50 
8.00- 9.00 
7.50- 9.50 
6.00- 
5.70- 
8.90- 
7.25- 
3.75- 


B2ke8 





Jan. 15, 1941 Dec. 16, 1940 
Slaughter Steers—Ch. (1,100-1,500 Ibs.)..$14.25-15.25  $13.25-14.75 
Slaughter Steers—Good................22..22.:--.--++ 11.75-14.25 10.25-13.25 
Slaughter Steers—Ch. (900-1,100 lbs.).... 14.00-15.25 13.25-14.50 
Slaughter Steers—Good.....................2-:-0--++ 11.75-14.00 10.25-13.25 
Slaughter Steers—Med. (750-1,300 lbs.)..... 9.25-11.75 8.00-10.25 
Fed Young Steers—Gd.-Ch. (750-900 Ibs.) 13.50-14.50 12.50-14.00 
Heifers—Good-Choice  ............--.-...c.ceccccsseeace 10.25-13.50 9.50-13.00 
er re seek ican ‘Ee ee 6.75- 7.50 
Vealers—Good-Choice © .............-2.......<..<--ec0.-- 11.00-14.00 9.50-10.50 
Calves —Go0d-ChO1Ce  .......22...0<- 2000. sccscenceceesee 8.00- 9.00 7.50- 8.50 
Feeder and Stocker Steers—Gd.-Ch....000 0 oeeeee cesses 8.75-10.75 
Feeder and Stocker Steers—Com.Med.......0  .....2.........- 6.50- 8.75 
Hogs—Medium Weights (200-240 lIbs.)..... 8.75- 9.00 6.30- 6.45 
Timi = Get CICS «5 on asso ceive cnceeee 10.65-10.85 9.10- 9.35 
Yearling Wethers—Good-Choice ................ 8.75- 9.40 7.75- 8.50 
Bi wes—Go0d-CROiee  ...--22c2..00c.0.2-5.<cccc-nensceense 5.25- 6.00 4.00- 4.75 
*500-900 Ibs. 
LIVESTOCK AT STOCK YARDS 
December 
1940 1939 1940 
RECEIPTS— 
WN oo Beret n naatas. 1,141,821 975,764 14,077,194 
CRN secre cee ais eens 462,617 428,336 6,281,559 
dap ccidl ici I 3,786,756 3,331,141 34,555,839 
TON ai cinciakesen has countess 1,597,403 1,513,643 22,754,031 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS}— 
Cette * eit ce 440,699 391,321 6,130,333 
CRIME Soc ccade sensi 183,408 180,663 2,643,383 
TIED | scinssditieapsechadiadatalosetciiiiaanass 959,771 848,728 9,216,533 
I: iisnssceistnecesctcssasiintiiiensiarennel 688,403 633,264 11,237,205 
STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS— 
CR ici ssa es cicge ceased 220,606 203,819 3,230,891 
ie Seat ae ert ae te eee 68,949 69,080 973,322 
GOS eee ee 40,150 45,994 499,565 
Oy ois te sce eae 154,339 141,159 3,320,785 
SLAUGTERED UNDER FEDERAL INSPECTION 
URIS ~  cctthccctonplieeces ed 857,727 773,408 9,756,130 
CORO iio ecco bata cae 436,755 381,131 5,358,695 
I  icicicsdscdpecdernnnlceeioneiss 6,063,357 5,236,421 50,397,861 
I isis scsiccitnscaectrosccneneiicicnnaieag 1,415,804 1,388,705 17,351,157 


*Exclusive of calves. {Includes stockers and 


feeders. 


90. 90 


Full Year 
19 


13,896,212 

6,560,148 
27,974,450 
23,817,185 


6,047,837 
2,755,306 
7,251,052 
11,896,593 


3,161,098 
953,222 
492,660 

3,597,611 


9,445,303 

5,264,058 
41,367,825 
17,241,037 








ROUND THE RANGE 


WESTERN LIVESTOCK 


AND RANGE CONDITIONS 


ESTERN RANGES IN GENERAL 
have a good supply of feed and win- 

ter ranges are mostly open to grazing, 
according to the January 1 livestock 
and range report of the Denver regional 
livestock office of the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service. Condition of the ranges 
was the highest for January 1 since 
1929. Livestock was wintering in good 
condition; losses light. Details follow: 
Arizona.—Range and feed generally 
good; snow light in north; early feed 
prospects favorable in south; cattle win- 
tering well; light shrink; sheep condi- 


tion good; early lamb conditions in 
south favorable. 


California.—State-wide storms latter 
half December soaked soil and started 
good snow pack in high mountains; hay 
and grain ample; stock above normal; 
only light early lamb losses; slaughter 
cattle and lamb demand strong. 


Colorado.—Ranges fair to good; most 
winter ranges open except in San Luis 
Valley and local western sections; fairly 
good range feed and feed crops in east; 
stock generally good; light shrinkage in 
local areas. 


Idaho.—Lower ranges mostly open in 
December; soil moisture good; hay and 
feed ample; stock in very good condi- 
tion; losses light. 
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Champions Again! “ab 


eo 12 times in past 16 years WHR bulls 
. have been Grand Champions in the 
greatest carlot bull show in the world 
—at Denver. 


Sales and Marketing Service 


ERMANENT and real is the plan, purpose, and work of 
the co-operative livestock selling agencies now operating 
in one great national organization from coast to coast. 
‘Years of accumulated experience assures superior sales and mar- 
keting service and promises virile leadership for further progress. 


Write any of the following for details: Intermountain Live 
Stock Marketing Association, Denver; Intermountain Live Stock 
Credit Corporation, Denver; Producers’ Live Stock Marketing 
Association at Salt Lake City, Ogden, Los Angeles, or Omaha; 
Producers’ Live Stock Commission Association, Sioux City; 
Texas Live Stock Marketing Association at Fort Worth, San 





You can stamp the same consistent 


high quality in your own herd. 


Use WHR bulls 
for best results 


Two carloads of service-age bulls ready now. 


Write us. 


cam WYOMING HEREFORD RANCH 


Cheyenne 















National Live Stock Marketing Association 
160 N. LaSalle Street 
Chicago, Il. 


Kansas (western).—Fair to good feed 
on pastures and good soil moisture but 
only limited feed; abundance roughage 
and field feeds; cattle generally good; 
considerable local cattle demand, 


Montana.—Ranges mostly onen and 
feed good; supplemental feeding not 
heavy; feed generally ample and some 
local surpluses; stock wintering well. 


Nebraska (western).—Fair to good 
feed on ranges and pastures: less snow 
than month previous; feeds short in ex- 
treme west and other local areas; gen- 
erally ample feed in Sand Hills; cattle 
fair to good; cattle sold close in some 
sections during past fall. 


North Dakota.—December favorable 
to stock; ranges open; little feeding; 
feed ample; good breeding stock and 
milk cow demand. 

Nevada.—Good feed on ranges; win- 
ter grazing areas open: stock water 
plentiful; hay and feed plentiful; stock 
wintering well. 

New Mezxico.—Feed requirements 
heavy in December in northern and 
higher areas; range feeds fair to good 
where open; stock showed some shrink 
but in good condition; losses light; fall 
shipments heavy. 

Oklahoma.—Cold and rain most of 
December; old grass further deterio- 
rated; winter wheat made little growth; 
most stock fed and in good condition; 
stock water plentiful; soil moisture 
good, 


Oregon.—Ranges open and in very 
good condition in most sections; little 
snow except at higher elevations; stock 
wintering well; hay and other feed 
abundant; prices reasonable; fairly 
strong local demand for breeding stock. 

South Dakota.—Pasture and range 
feed fair to good; ample feed except in 
local areas; stock water short in few 
limited areas; stock good; ranges usable. 


Texas.—Range and pasture feeds gen- 
erally good except in local areas; ex- 
cessive moisture prevented full use grain 
pastures and stubble fields; feed plenti- 
ful; supplemental feeding not heavy; 
range feeds and feed much better than 
year ago; stock good; December ship- 
ments light. 

Utah.—Fair to good feed on winter 
ranges, mostly open; winter range us- 
able; generally ample stock water; hay 
and other feeds generally sufficient ex- 
cept in local areas; stock good to very 
good. 

Washington.—Most ranges open in 
December except in higher and northern 
areas; only light feeding in local areas; 
surplus hay and grain in nearly all 
sections; stock very good. 

Wyoming. — Winter ranges mostly 
open; fair to good feed; range short in 
some areas dry the past year; some use 
of concentrates in central and southern 
sections; local feeds ample except where 
dry; stock generally wintering well. 


FARM PRODUCTS PRICES, 
COSTS EXPECTED TO RISE 
MPROVEMENT IN THE DOMESTIC 
demand for farm products is becom- 
ing increasingly apparent, according to 
a report by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. Despite the virtual loss of 
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export markets and a 1940 volume of 
agricultural production equal to or in 
excess of that of any previous year, the 
index of prices received by farmers in 
December was 5 per cent higher than 
a year earlier and a further advance is 
indicated. Prospective additional in- 
creases in consumer income are expected 
to result in a continuation of the im- 
provement in domestic demand for farm 
products. Costs of farm production also 
are expected to rise. 

Value of exports averaged less than 
4 per cent of the total farm income from 
marketings during the six months end- 
ing last November, compared with over 
11 per cent in the six months immedi- 
ately preceding, according to the bureau. 
Little if any improvement in exports of 
domestic farm products is expected. 

Wholesale commodity prices by De- 
cember were reported higher than at any 
time since the outbreak of war in Europe 
and further gains appear probable in 
1941, 

Slaughter supplies of grain-fed cattle 
will be larger this spring and summer 
than a year earlier since there were 11 
per cent more cattle on feed this Janu- 
ary 1 than last. Slaughter supplies of 
lambs probably will be larger than a year 
earlier during the next three or four 
months, chiefly as a result of the 6 per 
cent more lambs on feed January 1 this 
year than last. The bureau gives the 1940 
pig crop as 77,000,000 head, compared 
with the record crop of 85,900.00 head 
in 1939. Present indications, according 
to the bureau, are that a further reduc- 
tion will occur in this year’s spring 
crop. Hog prices have risen sharply re- 
cently. 


FROM FOREIGN FIELDS 


OREIGN CROPS AND MARKETS” 

reports a substantial decline in dairy 
production this winter below a year ago 
in those surplus producing corvntries of 
northwestern Europe heavily denendent 
on imported feeds for maintenance of 
dairy herds. Practically all Exropean 
countries are now rationing butter. 
Fresh cream consumption has been pro- 
hibite1 in many countries and distribu- 
tion of milk to the different processing 
industries is controlled. In contrast 
with the situation in Europe, dairy pro- 
duction in the United States and other 
non-European countries continued to 
show a substantial increase this fall 
over a year ago. 


MEAT RATIONS 


Reduction of the meat ration from 30 
cents to 23 cents worth per person per 
week has taken place in Great Britain, 
according to press dispatches. In early 
fall the amount that could be spent was 
temporarily raised to 44 cents. Manu- 
factured meat products continued to be 
unrationed. Restaurant and hotel sup- 
plies have been reduced accordingly. . . 
A foreign exchange notes that “Italy’s 
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Haley-Smith Cattle Company 
REGISTERED HEREFORDS 


A. A. Smith, President Sterling, Colorado 








~~Baca Grant 


During 1940 many additional breeders, . - . 2 
rangemen, and feeders “discevered” Baca 1940 s ending finds this 
Grant Herefords. They took occasion to 
look and were pleased. You will be, too, 


oe ze 
upon seeing Baca Grant herd bull pros- a more familiar hame 


pects, range bulls, herd-building females, 
Hereford feeders. 





Write or visit the Baca Grant now ¢ R & ST O N & e Oo L oO . 
‘ ° 4 


for choicest registered Herefords 
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EWATER etal S 


Now everyone can afford to have an abundance of running 

water for every farm and home uw-e, because it’s so 
economical with Dempster Dependable Water Supplies. So 
see your Dempster dealer at once. He offers a complete 
line from which to select the exact equipment to properly 
fulfill your requirements. It’s moderately priced and 
better built for greater efficiency and economy. 


DEMPSTER WATER SYSTEMS. = so little, it will 


you to see the 
complete line of Dempster Water Pe now. Electric 
or motor driven pumps, deep or shallow well, including the 
new Dempster Jet pumps. A size for every home and farm. 


DEPENDABLE EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY PUMPING 


cluding windmills, water systems, cen- 
REQUIREMENT, titusal Sumps, pump jacks, hand pumps. 
cylinders, tanks, Irrigation pumps, pipe, valves, fittings, and 
accessories. Backed by over 62 years Dempster quality leadership. 


_. See Your DEMPSTER Dealer 
for FREE BOOK! 


Pictures and describes all the bene- 


fits you can enjey with a Dempster #. 
Water System, and explains Free } 
Water Survey that will show the ‘ 


proper equipment, and the cost for 
Siyour requirements. If you do not 
know your dealer’s name, write us. 


DEMPSTER MILL MFG. CO. 


Ss) _éth St. BEATRICE, NEBRASKA 
















DEMPSTER Dependable 
WINDMILLS 


IME TESTED FEA- 
1S GES. Latest Improve- 
ments. Powerful Wheel. 
Automatic: Lubrication. 
Timken bearings. Machine 
cut gears. Straight lift. 
Actually pumps more water 
in lighter winds—gives more 
pumping hours per day. 
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SADDLES 







AND BOOTS 


AVE mo d 
S saddles oni owe. Bale toe 
comfort and long wear at low 
cost. Be sure to get our prices. 


Postal brings Free Catalog. 


Western Saddle Mfg. Co. 
1651 Larimer Denver, Colo. 










Get our prices. Complete catalog free. 
WESTERN SEED COMPANY, Denver 


WRITE FOR NEW CATALOG 


Shorthorns Prove 
Their Worth 


At many major shows held through- 
out the United States this season, 
Shorthorn steers have been grand cham- 
pions. Shorthorns are the modern, low- 
down, thick, early maturing type 
wanted by enterprising stockmen. 

In addition, Shorthorns gain more 
rapidly than any other cattle. The 
modern Shorthorn will surprise you. 
Give him a trial. 


American Shorthorn 
Breeders’ Association 


7 Dexter Park Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


TEC IOS NL IRR 


MORE PROFIT... 
MORE PLEASURE... 


will be yours if you receive each 
month the publication that caters to 
your hobby or special interest. 

These magazines keep you informed, 
give you ideas, put you in touch with 
others who have the same interest as 
yourself. All are monthlies. Per year: 


-25 Dixie Farmer 

-25 Poultry Item 

25 Leghorn World 

-25 Plymouth Rock Monthly 

-25 Rhode Island Red Journal 
American Turkey Journal 
Natl. Spotted Poland Chinas 
Wool Sack (Wool Growers) 
Spotted Poland China Bulietin 
Pacific Poultryman 

American Farm Youth 
American Rabbit Journal 
Small Stock Magazine (rabbits, 
cavies, etc.) 

The Pacific Fancier 

American Bee Journal 
Beekeepers Item 

Gleanings in Bee Culture 
American Hampshire Herdsman 
American Pigeon Journal 
Belgian (Horse) Journal 
Angora (Goat) Journal 

Goat World 

Hog Breeder 

Sheep Breeder 

Sheepman 

Milking Shorthorn Journal 
1.00 American Fur Breeder 

FREE descriptive circular on any mag- 
azine listed. 


Rush your order today. All orders are 
acknowledged by return mail and your 
subscription is entered immediately. 
Send check, money order, bill, coin, or 
stamps. 

If you desire, send your order on a 
posteard and we will bill you. 


MAGAZINE MART, Dept. AC 
LA GRANGE, ILL. 
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four meatless days may soon be in- 
creased to five, although some goats’ 
meat and some lambs’ meat can be 
bought on meatless days.” ... The meat 
ration in Belgium is being continually 
reduced. 


ARGENTINE HIDE EXPORTS 


Argentine hides now have their largest 
export market in the United States. In 
pre-war years, according to the New 
Mexico Stockman, North American tan- 
ners took 28 per cent of the Argentine 
hide exports. This year they are taking 
approximately 60 per cent. Total United 
States hide imports jumped from 1,778,- 
000 units per year from 1936 to 1939 to 
3,282,000 units for the first twelve 
months of the European war. 


NATIONAL SHOES 


As a result of the loss of great stocks 
of leather during the war and a com- 
plete halt of imports, France faces, 
among other shortages, a shoe famine. 
She needs 50,000,000 pairs of shoes an- 
nually but can get leather enough for 
only 20,000,000 pairs. The government 
will meet the situation by manufactur- 
ing “national shoes” of an unpretentious 
model to be sold at $1 a pair. 


ARGENTINA’S AAA 


The Argentine government, according 
to an editorial in the Omaha Daily 
Journal Stockman, is thinking about 
acreage control for next year’s crops. 
The grain board has been given author- 
ity to cut plantings of wheat, flaxseed, 
and barley by 10 per cent “in an AAA 
for Argentina.” 


BULLETINS IN BRIEF 


| eee ON REQUEST TO AMER- 
ican National Live Stock Ass’n, 515 
Cooper Building, Denver, Colorado, is a 
pamphlet entitled “The Menace of Foot- 
and-Mouth Disease,” by F. E. Mollin, 
secretary of the American National. 
The booklet emphasizes the damage that 
has been suffered in the United States 
and foreign countries in outbreaks of 
foot-and-mouth disease. It stresses the 
fact that we are now enjoying in this 
country the longest period of freedom 
from the disease that we have known 
since the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury and that we can hope to continue 
this freedom only by maintaining the 
present embargo against countries where 
foot-and-mouth disease exists. 


PACKER EARNINGS 


Net income of $8,307,429 is reported 
by Armour and Company for the fiscal 
year ended November 2. This compared 
with $7,012,057 for the year previous. 
In his report to stockholders, George A. 
Eastwood, president, stated that both 
tonnage and dollar volume of business 


showed a substantial increase over a 
year ago. Increased hog receipts account- 
ed for a good share of the increase, 
Dollar volume totaled $7383,949,084, on 
which the operating profit was $9,158,- 
582—a profit of one-ninth of a cent a 
pound. 

Consolidated net earnings of Wilson 
and Company increased to $3,624,645 in 
the fiscal year ended October 26, com- 
pared with $3,201,638 in 1939. The com- 
pany’s sales for the 1940 year were 
$280,000,000, against $273,000,000 in the 
previous year. Sales tonnage also in- 
creased in 1940. The 1940 net earnings 
were equivalent to 1.29 per cent on sales, 
compared with 1.17 per cent in 1939. 

Earnings equivalent to $1.89 a share 
are shown in the annual report of Swift 
and Company. Total earnings were 
$11,183,484 on sales of $771,573,482. The 
sales show an increase of $14,841,945 
over the previous fiscal year and earn- 
ings were up by $861,962. Hogs, accord- 
ing to President John Holmes, accounted 
for the increase. 


PAY DIVIDENDS 


Eight of 500 and odd farmers’ and 
ranchers’ incorporated Production Credit 
Associations, organized in 1933-34 to 
make short-term credit available to agri- 
culture, have paid the first dividends to 
their member borrowers, according to D. 
R. Arnold, production credit commission- 
er of the Farm Credit Administration. 
The first group to pay dividends was: 
Albuquerque Production Credit Associa- 
tion, in New Mexico; Alliance and North 
Platte associations, in Nebraska; the 
Wyoming association; and the Arizona, 
Nevada, Montana, and Utah livestock 
production credit associations. Arnold 
said that previously all the associa- 
tions had used their earnings to build up 
reserves but that these particular associ- 
ations have accumulated much more 
than their legal reserve requirements 
and can now safely use part of their 
earnings to pay dividends. It is expected 
that each year a larger number of associ- 
ations can use part of their earnings for 
that purpose. 


INDIANS DOUBLE BEEF OUTPUT 


Within the past few years, the num- 
ber of Indians owning beef cattle has 
practically doubled. There were 17,000 
Indian cattle owners in 1939. Their in- 
come from this industry was $3,126,326 
during that year. The federal govern- 
ment has stimulated this business among 
the Indians through assistance in or- 
ganizing co-operative livestock associa- 
tions and the introduction of improved 
breeding and range management prac- 
tices on the reservations. Every fall 
these livestock owners in ten states 
round up their herds to dispose of sur- 
plus cattle at sales in the various Indian 
agencies of the country. Colorful round- 
ups and sales now in progress would 
indicate that the present year’s income 
will show even greater increases than 
previous years. 
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MARKET BROADCASTS 


The first market news broadcast in 
December, 1920, set in motion a service 
that many stockmen and ranchers now 
consider indispensable. Station NAA of 
the Bureau of Standards in Washington 
started the broadcasts with a “wireless” 
of dots and dashes. Within a year and a 
half, three other stations were broad- 
casting market news, but the depart- 
ment was still depending upon wireless 
operators voluntarily to translate the 
messages. In May, 1921, “radiophone” 
came into the picture. By 1923, eighty- 
five stations were sending daily market 
reports to 145,000 rural homes. In 1929, 
110 radio stations were presenting reg- 
ular programs. Today 400 stations co- 
operate with the Agricultural Marketing 
Service in carrying this service. Esti- 
mated reception in rural homes is 10,- 
900,000. 


COTTON ACREAGE 


Speaking about a “smaller cotton acre- 
age,” the Journal of Commerce says that 
“the Department of Agriculture has set 
the cotton acreage quota for next year 
at approximately 27,000,000 acres, the 
minimum permitted by present law. It is 
expected that some 24,000,000 acres 
will actually be planted and that, with 
average weather conditions, roughly 
12,000,000 bales will be harvested. Do- 
mestic and foreign consumption of 
American cotton under prevailing condi- 
tions is unlikely to exceed 9,000,000 
bales, however, so that the government’s 
stock of cotton will probably be increased 
by another 3,000,000 bales through mak- 
ing loans of some 10 cents a pound to 
growers.” 


FARMER HI-JACKS ANTS’ HARVEST 


By hi-jacking the harvest of buffalo- 
grass seed which red ants accumulate— 
probably as a source of winter feed— 
southern farmers and ranchers can 
sometimes gather a supply of seed at 
slight cost. One farmer in Bell County, 
Texas, got about 200 pounds of clean 
seed in two days from ant hills in a 
pasture of native buffalo grass, says 
W. J. Neumann, in charge of a soil con- 
servation project of the Department of 
Agriculture, near Temple, Texas. The 
seed gathered by the ants germinates 
about as well as if gathered in the usual 
way, but it contains more foreign 
matter. 


NEW FIBER STERILIZER 


A new process for sterilizing animal 
fibers and killing any disease organisms 
on the fibers without damaging the fiber 
itself has been patented by research 
workers of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The new process will afford pro- 
tection from such fiber-borne diseases 
as anthrax. It will also be of particular 
value in preventing the spread of con- 
tagious disease. The process can be used 
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in hospitals, laundries, and dry-cleaning 
establishments for sterilizing blankets, 
clothing, and other articles that may 
come in contact with disease germs. 
Hitherto any process reliable in killing 
the micro-organisms on animal fibers has 
also injured the fibers, so that where 
sterile fabrics have been required it has 
been necessary to use cotton or linen. 


CHEAP CATTLE GUARD 


Ed Jameson, of Mojave County, Ari- 
zona, tells, in the Arizona Cattle Grow- 
ers’ Association “News Letter,” how to 
build a cheap cattle guard: “Run the 
wire fence right up to the roadside, 
then run it back each way along the 
road for about forty feet. Same on oppo- 
site side of the road. Lay a piece of 
corrugated iron roofing flat on the 
ground across the road at each end. Tie 
it to the fence so it will stay there but 
rattle when a cow steps on it. She will 
go around the iron to the other side, 
but she will never walk across the iron.” 


COVER PICTURE 


Taken by Andrew Johnston, of Alpha, 
North Dakota, this month’s cover pic- 
ture shows cattle moving from Custer 
Trail Dude Ranch, at Medora, North 
Dakota—the first dude ranch in Amer- 
ica, by the way—to the LaSotta Ranch, 
at Alpha, fifty miles up the Little Mis- 
soula River. 


SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS PER CWT. 


Papers of the late Samuel Robertson, 
early settler of Oskaloosa, Iowa, show a 
sales record of twenty-one head of cattle 
sold in Chicago in November, 1890, at the 
following prices, according to an Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch: Twenty head, 
weighing 16,080 pounds, 75 cents per 
hundred, or $120.60; one cow, weighing 
1,300 pounds, $1.85 per hundred, or 
$24.05. Freight charges were $43.05; 
yardage, $5.25; hay, $1; and commission, 
$10.50. Net to Robertson was $85.85. 


SILAGE QUALITY TEST 


A simple soap and water test is a good 
aid in judging quality of silage. If, 
after handling the silage, soap and water 
will remove the odor from the hands, it 
is an indication that the silage has un- 
dergone the right kind of fermentation, 
says T. E. Woodward, of the Bureau of 
Dairy Industry. If an unpleasant odor 
lingers after washing, it is an indication 
that there has been an_ undesirable 
butyric-acid fermentation—the result of 
simultaneous high moisture and low 
acidity—instead of the desirable liactic- 
acid fermentation provided by either 
high moisture and high acidity or low 
moisture and low acidity. When corn 
has been the main silage crop, it has 
furnished starchy material enough to 
make the silage acid enough to keep 
well. Legume crops, and possibly im- 
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FULL FLOATING DRIVE 
_ Avoids Wasting Power 
AUTOMOTIVE TYPE HEAD 
Pumps More Water 

TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 
Carry Weight of Wheel 

BALL BEARING TURNTABLE 
Turns in Lightest Breeze 
SURE ACTING GOVERNOR 
Keeps Tanks Full 
EXPANDING SHOE BRAKE 
Keeps It Storm Safe 


BOLTED GASKET HOOD 
Assures Longer Life 


Write for FREE Air Flow BOOK! 


Tells how to plan and install a SAMSON Air 
po ae powered water system. Gives B ae 
figures and complete instructions. Benefit 
= ‘this sensational development in windmill & 
efficiency. Plenty of water to produce more i 
meat, milk, eggs, fruit and vegetables — with 
FREE wind power = even in 5 mile breezes. 
Get the facts before you buy any windmill or joe 
water system. Just send post card to Dept wir 
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TRY OUR PURE CANE SYRUP MADE ON 
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EVANGELINE COUNTRY 
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plant to any U. S. address by prepaid ex- 
press for $1 i: ‘also 6 10-lb. cans in carton, 
weight 6° Mes.. $2.50 F. O B. Now Iberia. 
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mature grasses also, develop little acid 
in the fermentation process. This may 
call for adding either phosphoric acid or 
molasses which will ferment to furnish 
acid. But if the legume or grass is 
allowed to wilt until the moisture is 
reduced to 68 per cent or less, no supple- 
ment will be needed. Chopping the ma- 
terial fine so that it can be packed tight 
to force out air is the other precaution 
recommended. 


COTTONTAIL REARS 16 A YEAR 


In a two-year investigation of cotton- 
tail rabbits at the Iowa and Missouri 
Wildlife Co-operation Research Units, it 
was found that each of seventeen nests 
under observation by the Iowa unit had 


an overage of 6.4 young a year. In 
two-year investigation, the 
group found an average of 4.4 young 
a litter, but each female cottontail h 


a 


Missouri 


in 


ad 


an average of 3.8 litters, or about 16.7 


young a year. 


TOO MUCH BELLOWING 


The “eternal female” gets the last 
word again; this time in the bovine fam- 
ily. The State Livestock Sanitary Board 
at Helena, Montana, is casting about for 
a way to hush up not the female but 
the male of the species. It seems that 


too much bellowing gives 


the bulls 


laryngitis—the same ailment that affects 
men who talk too much. But the bellow- 


ing seems to have no effect on cows. 


“WHERE TO BUY” ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


Thirty five cents a line, except display space. Normally seven words to a line. Display 
rates on request. Forms close 15th. Send copy to 515 Cooper Building, Denver, Colorado. 


For sale: Grain and stock ranch. 2,200 acres 
with irrigation. C. W. Rawlings, Owner. 
Park Hotel, Livingston, Montana. 


FREE CATALOG of valuable live-stock books 
and magazines on sheep, cattle, hogs. hurses, 
etc. Breeder Publications, Stockyards, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


a ans AEE ITA I SERIE 
eeeerennmmmmnmemmnammentienemensnnemttia tiie ne 


RANCHES, large or small, for sale, ex- 
change. or lease, in Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Wyoming, Montana, California, 
Canada, Central and South America, Africa, 
and islands of the sea. J. D. FREEMAN, 
Gunter Building, San Antonio, Texas. 


LTT IESE. ILLES, ITs SLRS OPIC EN A IO 


FOR SALE 
100,000-acre ranch in northern Arizona: 10,500 
acres of this is patented, remainder state and 
railroad leases; all fenced and cross-fenced 
into nine pastures. Forty-five miles running 
water; 500 acres irrigated or land that can be 
irrigated with permanent water right; two 
large lakes—permanent water; thirty conerete 
and dirt tanks; five good wells. Very gvod 
carrying capacity range, will carry 4.000 to 
5.000 head cattle year round; two ranch houses. 


Write or Wire: M. A. Candelaria, Holbrook, 
Arizona. 


FOR SALE 
Colerado Tourist Hotel 
On Peak-to-Peak Highway 


In Picturesque Platte Canon on 
Two Trout Streams 


This hotel has just been redecorated 
... has 12 rooms upstairs, bath, elec- 
tric lights, and finished basement. 
Four adjoining cabins and filling sta- 
tion go with hotel. 

If you have worked hard all your life 
and want to retire gracefully, in- 
vestigate this property. 

Hotel cost $30,000 to build. Will sell 
all for $3,750. 


Frank J. Wolf, 
1950 Curtis St. 
Denver, Colorado 


Wanted: 


To trade 30-acre grapefruit 
grove, with 10 acres addi- 
tional fertile soil, for breeding 
stock, preferably Shorthorn 
or Milking Shorthorn, Red 
Polled, or Hereford, but will 
consider any good stock. 


S. C. MURRAY, 
1917 Biscayne Blvd., 
Miami, Fla. 
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Millions have been sold. 
Ready mixed baits, easy to use anywhere. The 
modern way to exterminate rats and mice, 


RAT LUNCHES CO.- CARROLL, 1A. 


» 


Complete with set of figures 1 to 10, bottle of ink and 


full instructions, ail for $4.00, postpaid. 


Ear tags 


and complete line of supplies. Write for free catalog, 


Breeders Supply Co. 
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FEDERAL LAND BANK 
FARMS & RANCHES 


You can be on your own ranch! What 
might seem impossible can become a 
reality, through the long-term, easy 
payment financing plan provided by the 
Wichita Land Bank. Investigate the 
splendid values now obtainable in Colo- 
rado and New Mexico ranches! Small 
down payment, low interest rates. No 
trades. Prices based on actual valua- 
tion. Write for current list of avail- 
abilities, specifying county and state in 
which von ore interested 


THE FEDERAL LAND BANK 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


STOCKMEN’S BOOKSHELF 


FARM FENCES. Department of Agricul- 


ture Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1832. For 
sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. Washington, D. C. Price 10 
cents. This fifty-eight-page bulletin 
seems to say all there is to say about 
livestock and farm fences and gates. 
It shows you how to build them. It 
is profusely illustrated. It does not 
dwell long on the history of fences. It 
is practical. But in the introduction it 
is interesting to read that in 1874, 
five tons, or ten miles, of barbed wire 
were manufactured. In 1935, fifty- 
one year later, 194,996 tons of barbed 
wire, valued at $10,772,272, was man- 
ufactured. The earlier wire weighed 
about 1,000 pounds per mile. That 
now made weighs 400 pounds, 


FREE RUNNING WATER FROM THE WIND, 


is the name of a booklet published by 
the Windmill Council of America, 228 
West Ontario Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
Free upon request. The booklet em- 
phasizes the importance of running 
water and shows how it can be sup- 
plied by the familiar windwill. 


POSSIBILITIES FOR CATTLE INCOME, is the 


title of a booklet by R. T. Burdick, 
associate economist of the Colorado 
State College Experiment Station, 
which shows you how to calculate in 
ten seconds that a herd of cattle which, 
for instance, numbers fifty head, has 
a 2 per cent death loss and a 95 per 
cent calf crop, and into which heifers 
go at three years of age, will produce 
an annual gross income of $866 from 
sale of cows and yearlings. This bulle- 
tin has been prepared especially to 
permit rapid calculation of possible 
cattle income under a wide variety of 
conditions. Free upon request to the 
Colorado College Experiment Station 
at Fort Collins. 


RESEEDING RANGE LANDS OF THE INTER- 


MOUNTAIN REGION. Department of 
Agriculture Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
1823. For sale by Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. Price 
5 cents. According to the bulletin, 
“the most promising plants for re- 
seeding in high mountains are moun- 
tain and smooth bromes, slender 
wheatgrass, and bluestem. Only in 
wet or moist meadows have Kentucky 
bluegrass and timothy done well. In 
the foothills and upper valley edges, 
slender and bluebunch wheatgrasses 
have done well on moist, fine-textured 
soils; crested wheatgrass has suc- 
ceeded, especially on abandoned dry 
farms in the northern part of the 
region; rye and alfalfa have shown 
promise on the better soils of some 
abandoned cultivated land. On the 
desert areas no great success has as 
yet been obtained.” 
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